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THE PEACE OF EUROPE. 


ik his speech at the opening of the German Parliament | for adventure and distinction. 


last week the Emperor W1Lu1AM took occasion to refer to 
the constant attacks made on Germany by the French press, 
and he stated that his Government would take no notice 
of these attacks until it saw that the French hostility 
threatened to assume a more active form than that of 
abusive articles. That the Emperor should have thought 
it worth while to dwell on the abuse of French newspapers 
struck his subjects with surprise, and set them wondering 
as to what secret of State could be hidden under his words. 
They seem to have come to the conclusion that their good 
and watchful Sovereign was merely giving them a kindly 
piece of warning. Before the war of 1870, they remember, 
the French press was very abusive ; but, with the unsus- 

ting gentleness which distinguishes them, they treated 
its outbreaks as meaning nothing, and then were rudely 
undeceived by finding out that the violent language of the 
French press had been deliberately used in order to prepare 
the way for real fighting. Under the guidance of their 
Emperor they are not to be caught napping a second time, 
and are now alive to the artifices and manoeuvres of their 
enemies, Perhaps the German Government may not be 
sorry to see the nation awake to the possibility of another 
war at the moment when it is making new demands of a 
very serious kind for the increase of the army and of the 


expenses which the army entails. But the general tone of 


the Emprror’s speech was eminently pacific; and for the 
present military purposes of his Government it is even 
more necessary that there should be a general conviction 
that resort will only be had to war when peace is absolutely 
impossible than that the nation should be frightened into 
sanctioning an increase of military strength. The embodi- 
ment of the Landsturm is a measure which may probably 
add very considerably to the fighting power of Germany ; 
but it makes persons who have everything to lose by war, 
and who are above all others least inclined to fight for 
trifles, personal participators in the dangers and suffer- 
ings of a campaign. The huge armaments of Europe 
cause a frightful waste of money, and are in themselves 
a source of danger. Si vis pacem para bellwm is an 
excellent maxim when it is addressed to any one 
threatened State. But if all States provide for peace 
by preparing for war, they may easily defeat their wise 
purpose. And yet the very hugeness of modern arma- 
ments has some advan The armies of Europe are 
most valuable instruments in aiding the process of bindi 
nations together. They contribute materially to doing away 
with provincial jealousies and the antagonism of classes. 
Prince Bismarck was talking very good sense when he said 
that the fusion of conscripts from Alsace and Lorraine in 
the German army would tend to make the inhabitants of 
those districts realize the fact that they are now Germans. 
just as their affection for France had been largely stimulated 
y their having shared in the glories and trials of France 
during the wars of the Revolution and of Napoteoy. If Italy 
is half ruined by her army, she is indebted to it more than 
to anything else for the diffusion of a real sense of union 
through the population; and even in our humble way we 
may speak of our Voluzxteers as having done something to 
give Englishmen of different ranks a common purpose and 
common interests. These big armies are, too, from their 
composition a guarantee for peace. The whole nation 
becomes deeply interested in the policy of its rulers. 
Middle-aged men who hate marching about, and have 
no anxiety to kill or be killed, are not nearly so 


likely to view with satisfaction schemes of military 


aggrandizement as a young professional army longing 
We may be sure that 
no Germans received with greater pleasure the assur- 
ances of the Emperor that he was on the best of terms with 
Austria and Russia, and was indifferent to the insults of 
French journalists, than the venerable persons who will be 
affected by the proposed measure for embodying the 
Landsturm. 

We hear so often of the feverish state of the Continent 
and of the many causes that might give rise to war, that it 
is as well to look sometimes on the other side of the picture 
and notice the many influences which tend to preserve peace. 
To shut our eyesand lull ourselves with false hopes of security 
would no doubt be absurd, and when we remember that 
only a few months ago so reserved a person as Lord Derby 
sounded a note of alarm, we must be ready to admit that 
events may easily show that all calculations of continued 
peace have been wrong. All we can say is that the motives 
which would prompt the great Powers to abstain from war 
are now numerous and powerful. Every great Continental 
nation has now got its own peculiar domestic difficulties, and 
they are difficulties of a kind so marked and obvious 
‘that there is no need to particularize them. In old 
days, too, there was always the feeling that even war 
might be found cheaper and more agreeable than a state of 
costly and precarious peace. But the hope that a few 
months of war might enable a nation to return to reduced 
outlay and contracted armaments is now dispelled. If France 
and Germany had another war, the vanquished country 
would only go in for new and larger armies, more guns, 
and bigger fortresses. But it must be owned that internal 
embarrassments often lead to war instead of preventing it ; 
for men may say that, if they are doomed to be for ever 
taxed in purse and person for military purposes, they may 
as well get occasionally out of a bad state of things such 
gratification as war can give. It is not so much because 
they are oppressed by internal embarrassments, or because 
they groan under military burdens, that the nations of the 
Continent and their Governments may be supposed to be 
averse to war, as because they are all actively engaged in 
trying to accomplish aims with which war would interfere. 
A nation which is on the verge of bankruptcy, and feels 
further effort to be useless, is more inclined to go to war than 
not. To inform creditors in a time of peace that the 
national engagements cannot be met seems shabby; but 
insolvency appears natural, and even respectable, in the 
blaze of a campaign. When, however, nations like 
Austria and Italy are not quite able to pay their way, but 
can very nearly do so, and are honestly making every effort 
to maintain their financial credit, the reluctance to spoil 


everything by a war is so great that it needs a very strong» 


inducement to overcome it. Germany is not solely engaged 
in arming itself to the teeth and putting priests and diplo- 
matists in prison ; it is occupying itself with great measures 
for the consolidation of the Empire, with the construction 
of a Code, with the introduction of a new coinage, and with 
the organization of a Government for Alsace and Lorraine. 
Russia has got a hundred different tasks on her hands 
which she is pursuing with unremitting activity; and 
Frenchmen, though they quarrel about the Septennate, 
and like reading a good spicy article showing how many 
French clocks W1.14M has collected at Potsdam, are really 
engrossed with one thought, and that is, how to make 
enough money to be as comfortably off under their new 
budgets as they were before the war. None of these objects 
are in themselves absorbing enough to avert a war if a 
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cause of war; arose but in private life we know that nothing 

keeps people from quarrelling so much as their having 

sa of occupation, and what is true of families is per- 
aps not less true of nations. 


There are, indeed, permanent sources of danger to the 

e of Europe which must not be left out of sight. The 
chief of these are Ultramontanism, Socialism, and the 
Ottoman Empire. That the Ultramontane party would 
dearly love to get up a war of opinion and have recourse to 
the arm of the flesh is more than probable. But Europe is, 
on the whole, presenting a firm front to Ultramoutanism, 
and Ultramontanism is a foe which to face is to conquer. 
Prince Bismarck has his own fierce way of fighting the 
battle, and the very existence of Italy depends on the 
national resolution not to yield an inch of the ground that 
has been won. [But if there were a current of fecling 
among the neighbours of Germany and Italy adverse to 
that which prevails in those countries, war micht 
be only made more probable by the decisive line which 
Germany and Italy adopt. fortunately, this is not 
so. France has been gradually disengaging her foreign 
policy from the ecclesiastical influences which shortly after 
the war were so powerful; and in Austria, though there is 
nothing like a rupture with the Church, the secular spirit 
prevails every day more clearly. In Ireland the priests 
seem now disposed to throw themselves more unreservedly 
than heretofore into the Home Rule movement, but the 
only effect of this will be to strengthen the conviction that 
if England and Ireland were half separated, there would at 
once arise a deadly quarrel on questions of foreign policy 
which would lead to a total separation or a new conquest. 
How dangerous Socialism is no one can pretend to know; 
but at Paris and Carthagena Socialists have at least 


had checks too severe to permit them to think very ; 


soon of having again recourse to open violence. And, 
what is much more important, there is a growing 
willingness in England—and in this matter England will 
serve to a great extent as the instructress of Europe—to 
talk their whole case out with the Socialists, to hear what 
they have got to say, to go into facts and figures, and to 
appeal to the arbitrament of common sense. Feeling, too, 
goes a long way in the world; and there is throughout 
Europe, and especially in England, a much more kindly and 
gentle patience with the inevitable errors of silly, uneducated, 
dreamy men than used to prevail. The rich man is not 
now so much inclined as he once was to keep aloof from the 
dissatisfied poor man as a bloodthirsty ruffian, but is dis- 
posed to offer to shake hands with him and to talk the 
matter quietly out in fair discussion; and this is the best, 
because the most abiding, antidoteto Socialism that can pos- 
sibly be; for the instruction gained will not be, we may 
be sure, all on one side. Turkey is perhaps, of the 
three sources of danger to European peace, the most 
serious. ‘There it always is, in the corner of our 
system, a thing we can neither do with nor without, a con- 
venient sham, an evil without any apparent remedy. The 
recent history of Turkey is very simple. It has incurred 
an enormous public debt, and has squandered the money 
on totally useless objects. The provinces are drained in 
order that millions may be heaped into the lap of Constanti- 
nople. If the creditors are now to be paid for the first 
time from revenue, and not by new loans, there will be no 
money to carry on the enormously expensive machinery 
by which the present system of government is kept going. 
If Turkey does not pay her creditors, they will clamour for 
some solvent Power to assume her burdens. The day that 
Turkey ceases to live on borrowed money can scarcely fail to 
bring with it the certainty of the old familiar Eastern ques- 
tion being revived; and this time it will have to be 
settled, although, if the great Powers are wise and forbear- 
ing towards each other, it may possibly be settled without 
bloodshed. 


THE CHAMBER OF AGRICULTURE, 


. Central Chamber of Agriculture at its recent meet- 
ing discussed more than one subject of importance, 
and its deliberations may possibly lead to some practical 
result. The members of the Chamber are happily unanimous 
on one point, for they all deprecate the imposition of new 
charges on the rates. The contribution made on the pro- 
— of the Government to the cost of the police and of 
unatics is acknowledged with a gratitude which is par- 
tially prospective. The Chamber hopes that in a future 


Session further relief may be afforded to ratepayers, and 
the suggestion that some branch of Imperial revenue 
should be appropriated to local purposes is generally 
approved. Although the late Government at one time pro. 
posed to hand over the House-duty to the local authorities, 
it may be hoped that a sounder policy will be preferred by 
the Legislature. Imperial taxation always admits of re- 
adjustment to remove or diminish inequalities. When 
economists from time to time elucidate the theory of 
taxation and expose existing errors, their conclusions are 
ultimately adopted by practical financiers; but a House-tax 
payable to the funds of Unions or of counties would be 
almost necessarily perpetual. ‘The question of its fairness and 
expediency would be virtually withdrawn from the cogni- 
zance of Parliament, while local communities would ac- 
quire a vested interest in a source of revenue which might be 
intrinsically objectionable. The duty and power of assess- 
ing the tax are far less invidiously intrusted to the ollicers 
of the Government than to local Committees, which are 
necessarily composed of interested persons. If it is deemed 
right that the ratepayers should receive additional relief 
from the Treasury, a money payment is a far more con- 
venient arrangement than the transfer of a tax. It is 
possible that at any time Parliament might have good 
reasons for increasing or diminishing the amount of the 
House-duty, or for extending the area of taxation which 
has been arbitrarily narrowed. Great difficulties would be 
thrown in the way of any operation of the kind if the duty 
had become a portion of the rates. The State could 
scarcely, even in a case of emergency, levy a second House- 
tax for its own purposes. 

The present Government, whatever may be the merit of 
its policy of concession to the ratepayers, was well advised 
in making its contributions applicable to special objects. 
It might be plausibly contended that, since the whole com- 
munity is interested in the efticiency of the police and in 
the proper treatment of lunatics, it was unjust to impose 
the entire cost on the owners of certain kinds of property. 
When Parliament makes a grant from the public revenue 
in aid of any branch of local administration, the Govern- 
ment on behalf of the country at large acquires a corre- 
sponding right to control the expenditure of which it pro- 
vides a part. It would be greatly for the public advantage 
that the county and borough police should be more sys- 
tematically organized. At present no constable can act, 
except within a very narrow range, outside the boundaries 
of his own district; and it sometimes happens that the 
frontier of two independent jurisdictions is preferred by 
the predatory classes as a convenient field for their 
operations. It may happen that the boundary of two 
counties is formed for many miles by a river, or perhaps 
by an imaginary line, and that one side of the border may 
be properly watched and guarded, while the other is remote 
from a police-station. Between borough and county police 
there is sometimes a jealousy prejudicial to the public 
service, and the members of both forces have an interest 
in throwing upon their neighbours the responsibility for 
any failure in the protection of property or order. The 
cost of maintaining the whole police of the kingdom would 
be not more than an adequate price for the transfer to the 
Government of the entire management of the force. 
Every constable ought to have power to act in any part of 
the country, and the administration ought to be central and 
systematic. Even the independent organization of the 
City police is in some degree detrimental to the efficiency 
of the force in London. 

As usual, the Central Chamber professed a desire for 
the institution of a Ministry of Agriculture and Com- 
merce. The proposal which was made last Session 
that the President of the Council should be called 
Minister of Education was, on the whole, supported by 
some plausible arguments. There is already a Board 
of Trade with extremely little for its President to do, 
although the permanent staff of the office is entrusted with 
many functions of detail. If agriculture wants any official 
interference, nothing would be easier than to add one or 
more chief clerks, with the proper number of assistants, to 
the existing body; and if the farmers would be pleased 
with a titular recognition of the importance of their indus- 
try, the Board might be designated the Board of Trade 
and Agriculture. One of the Commitices of the Council 
of the Chamber employed itself in enumerating the duties 
which might be assigned to a Minister of Agriculture. He 
would naturally attend to the Acts relating to the diseases 
of live stock; he would exercise some undefined super- 
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vision over the arterial drainage of fen districts; 
and he would see that statistics and corn returns 
were duly recorded and published. It may be assumed 
that, if any additional excuse could be devised for the pro- 
posed innovation, the Committee would not have failed to 
discover employment for their Minister. All these duties 
are at present discharged by existing functionaries; and if 
the distribution of official labour admits of rearrangement, 
the Chamber suggests nothing which would require the 
intervention of a new Cabinet Minister. If the duties of 
the President of the Board of Trade were multiplied three- 
fold, he would still enjoy much greater leisure than the 
Home Secretary. A Minister of Justice or a Minister of 
Education would hold an office which might not be so com- 
pletely a sinecure as a Department of Agriculture. When 
the representatives of any interest wish to magnify its im- 
portance, they almost always in modern times propose the 
creation of a new Ministerial office. Experience shows 
that a multiplication of departments is not conducive to 
efficient administration. 

The only serious discussion related to the important sub- 
ject of roads. It was ultimately resolved that reorganiza- 
tion of the road system is urgently required, that roads 
should be divided into first class and second class, the first 
class consisting of present and former turnpike roads, 
and of such roads as might be considered main thorough- 
fares. The Chamber recommended that the first-class 
roads should be maintained by district rates aided by 
Imperial taxation, and the second-class roads exclusively 
by rates. It was also held that the establishment of 
Highway Boards should be made compulsory. The rapid 
extinction of turnpike trusts gives urgency to the ques- 
tion of maintaining the great thoroughtares. In some dis- 
tricts, and even in parts of the metropolitan counties, 
reads. which had long been models of excellence are be- 
ginning, in consequence of the abolition of turnpike 
tolls, to be seamed with ruts and to be heavy with 
mire. It is not impossible that some main roads may 
gradually relapse into the condition which is described in 
records of the eighteenth century. At that time horsemen 
had generally the option of finding their way through the 
open country. All travellers are now confined to the 
highway, and all alike suffer by its deterioration. Until 
Highway Boards are made compulsory and universal, 
there is little hope of improvement. The ratepayers of a 
parish not unreasonably think it unjust that they should 
maintain the means of communication between distant 
towns, while they have themselves little more interest in 
the road than their neighbours who are exempt from tax- 
ation. The Chamber of Agriculture seemed not to be 
sanguine in the hope that they would receive a con- 
tribution from the Government; but it is an anomaly 
that towns connected by a road should pay nothing 
towards its maintenance. The system of turnpike tolls was 
liable to theoretical objections, but it resulted in the exist- 
ence of good roads. It is now almost impossible to effect 
an improvement such as easing the gradient of a hill or 
even cutting off a corner. The ratepayers will have no- 
thing to say to schemes which involve an expenditure of 
capital; and their standard of excellence is much lower 
than that of turnpike trusts. In preparing the way for 
legislation on matters of this kind the Chamber of Com. 
merce discharges a more useful function than in demanding 
new Cabinet Ministers. 


MR. GRANT DUFF AND CASSANDRA, 


N the eve of his departure for India, where he will 
make fresh additions to his accumulated hoards of 
knowledge, Mr. Grant Durr has published both orally and 
in the pages of the Fortnightly Review an elaborate reply to 
the forebodings of Mr. Grea’s “ Cassanpra.” The most plau- 
sible and most ingenious part of his apology for the Eng- 
land of the fature is a catalogue of the dangers which 
might be enumerated by a Russian Cassanpra as impending 
over that great and growing Empire. A corrupt and 
superstitions Church, a disaffected multitude of Dissenters, 
a false traditional policy, and an unwieldy territory, may 
probably cause a thoughtful Russian patriot well-founded 
anxiety. Many causes may impede the advance of Russia, 
or even finally interrupt her extraordinary progress in 
civilization. Mr. Grant uvrr is far from anticipating that 
the evils which he apprehends as possible will not by 


only to show that England, like the banished Duke in 
Arden, is not alone unhappy ocr alone insecure. It may be 
answered that, if Mr. Grea’s fears are well founded, the 
simultaneous decay of Russia or of any other country would 
afford little consolation to Englishmen. A community of far 
more elevated civilization has further to fall. The manu- 
facturing industry of Russia might disappear without 
seriously affecting the prosperity of the nation; and the 
level of communistic democracy which Mr. Gree foresees # 
with distaste and dismay is already established among the 
Russian peasantry. As Mr. Grant Dupe acutely remarks, 
the Eastern Church has no influence on the upper classes ; 
or rather no literary evidence is to be found of the effect 
which the Russian creed produces on characters favourably 
disposed to its teachings. The overthrow of religious as- 
sociations in England would produce results iacalculable 
in their nature and of enormous magnitude. It would for 
various reasons be inconvenient to discuss Mr. Granr 
Durr’s reply to Mr. Gree’s anticipation of religious 
changes. Anxious orthodoxy is not altogether reassured 
by the vague intimation that a fuller knowledge of the 
great religions of the East will hereafter considerably 
modify the religious thought of the best minds in 
Europe. If the future prevalence of Christianity depends 
on a judicious infusion of Buddhism, the present con- 
dition of popular faith cannot be considered satisfactory. 


Exaggerated apprehensions of political and social de- 
terioration may to some extent, as Mr. Grant Durr 
remarks, be allayed by the recollection of former misgivings 
which have not been realized. At no other time was 
England so rich as at present, or more exempt from domestic 
strife and foreign hostility. The student of the histories 
and memoirs of the days of Grorce III. often wonders at 
theequanimity with which statesmenand private Englishmen 
heard almost at the same moment of a rebellion in Ireland, 
an expected French invasion, the suspension of cash pay- 
ments, and the mutiny at the Nore. Any one of those 
disasters would now appal a community which is more 
sensitive, perhaps because it is more intelligent. LHighty 
years ago no one doubted that things would somehow 
right themselves, and that the institutions and customs 
of the country were almost as closely connected with 
the laws of nature as the succession of summer and winter. 
If there were then any Cassanpras, their predictions have 
been falsified by the event, and long since forgotten. 
When the agitation caused by the first Reform Bill 
was at its height, and when a thousand schemes of 
change were projected in consequence of its adoption, 
intelligent and timid politicians foreboded, like Mr. Gree, 
the immediate and ruinous advance of democracy. The 
Duke of WELLINGTON’s question how the King’s Government 
was to be carried on also occurred to Lord Metbovurner even 
before the Reform Bill had passed into a law. At that 
time manufacturing industry had attained dimensions which 
seemed considerable, although they have long since been 
greatly exceeded. The best economists perhaps scarcely 
apprehended the truth that a mass of vicious commercial 
legislation was equivalent to an unused treasure; and the 
enormous expansion of railways, with its effects on indus- 
try, had not been foreseen. The political literature of that 
period is for the most part gloomy and desponding, nor is 
it certain that fears which were not immediately justified 
by the result were altogether unreasonable. There is no 
prohibitive system the relaxation of which can serve Mr. 
Grec’s readers as a parachute, and it is idle to hope for 
such another novelty as the introduction of railways. 
Little comfort is to be found in the reflection that, as 
England was a great country before steam-engines were 
invented, some kind of greatness may also survive the 
transfer of manufacturing prosperity to more favoured 
regions. The greatness of a population of cight millions 
would not fit a community five times as numerous. It is 
true, as Mr. Grant Durr says, that hereafter emigration to 
America or Australia may seem as easy as a removal from 
Kent to the Shires; but Mr. Gree confined his prophecies 
to Great Britain, or to the United Kingdom; and few 
Englishmen would appreciate a compensation for the de- 
cline of England which would consist in the aggrandize- 
ment of the United States, or of colonies which might 
probably by that time have declared their independence. 
Domestic patriotism may perhaps not be morally the 
highest form of political feeling, but it is strong enough to 
account for the melancholy apprehension of gloomy 
prophets. Cassanpra, when she lamented the approaching 


fortune or wisdom be averted in practice. His object is 


destruction of Troy, was perfectly indifferent to the 
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gery increase of the prosperity of Mycene. It would 
as reasonable to ask a hard-working parochial incum- 
bent to sympathize with Mr. Granr Dvurr’s interest 
in the future progfess of Mahometanism, Brahminism, 
or Buddhism, as to answer Mr. Grea with sanguine 
anticipations of increased facilities for emigration. In 
a poem of Vicror Hvuao’s, which has for its subject 
the legendary history of mankind both in the past and 
*in the future, the human race finally abandons the 
earth for the sky, which it ascends in an innumerable 
flotilla of balloons. A terrestrial philanthropist might 
fairly confess that his sympathies with his fellow-creatures 
ended when they thought fit to desert their mother Earth. 
Australia possesses a certain interest as a colony, but as a 
home it would be a poor substitute for England. The 
optimist and pessimist in this, as in other matters, contend 
with unequal weapons. The hope that things may turn 
out for the best, and the fear that evil may come, are not 
inconsistent. Mr. Gree points to definite risks, while Mr. 
Grant Durr can only say that by some unforeseen good 
luck they may possibly be averted. When he adds that the 
English pitcher has often gone to the well before, the pro- 
verbial answer is obvious. To an opponent very unlike Mr. 
Grant Durr Mr. Gree has given a forcible and impressive 
answer in the current number of the Contemporary Review. 
To an uncompromising democrat of the school to which 
Mr. Arraur ArNoLp belongs the impending tyranny of the 
multitude is of course not unwelcome. It was for the 
greatness and civilization of England, and not for the 
gratification of the mob, that Mr. Gree expressed anxiety. 
The most inevitable, if not the gravest, danger which 
disturbs Mr. Grea is the future exhaustion of coal. There 
is little satisfaction to be derived from Mr. Grant Derr’s 
cheerful belief that the coal deposits will still last for many 
years. The extraordinary dearth of two years ago has 
already been followed by a considerable decline in price, 
and it is possible that by stimulating mining enterprise the 
former scarcity may for a time produce unusual plenty. 
Hardly any of the coal which will have been won in con- 
sequence of the great demand of 1872 has yet reached the 
market, and probably the competition among producers 
will be at its highest point two or three years hence. 
It is evident that cheapness which is the direct result 
of high prices can neither be great nor permanent. The 
stream depends wholly on a reservoir of limited ex- 
tent, with no compensating supply. Trade Unions and 
strikes may perhaps have done their worst, and in any 
case their possibilities of mischief are limited in extent 
and probably in duration. Economical errors held 
by those who are the first to suffer from their results 
will ultimately be exploded. If it is true that the consci- 
eutious accuracy of work which once prevailed in England 
has been impaired, the cause of the change is that it has been 
found possible to earn high wages on easier terms than for- 
merly. If it appears that employment can only be retained at 
the cost of additional effort, industry will once more become, 
as before, sufficiently minute and scrupulous to secure its 
reward. No moral or economical influence will affect the 
quantity of coal; but perhaps Mr. Grant Dvrr’s satisfac- 
tion with things as they are is as useful as Mr. Grec’s 
despondency, and it is certainly more agreeable. Let 
England eat and drink if to-morrow it dies. Posterity, or 
perhaps the generation which is now young, will no longer 
discuss Mr. Greo’s predictions when they are verified by 
experience. It is to be hoped that their increased familiarity 
with the doctrines of Buppua will reconcile them, like the 
earlier professors of that venerable faith, to the prospect 
of a national Nirwana. 


WHERE IS THE ARMY ? 


ib is to be hoped that the present Government, however 

Liberal in other things, will be sufficiently Conserva- 
tive to make some serious effort to maintain the army. 
Lord Paterston, who held that this is a great country and 
ought to behave as such, was the sort of Conservative that 
is sadly wanting now. He had learned by official experi- 
ence what war is, and he had a proper sense of national 
honour ; and it is impossible to believe that he would have 
allowed the army to reach the inefficient and discreditable 
state in which one political party has placed it and the 
other seems content to leave it. Veteran officers, when they 
venture to speak, agree in condemnation. Lord Sanpuurst 
told the House of Lords last Session that the question of the 


supply of men for the army must cause apprehension, 
if not alarm, to every person acquainted with the 
facts. The Duke of Campripce in the same debate ad- 
mitted that the recruits were not what could be wished, 
and that the men of the Army Reserve ought to be trained 
much more regularly than they are. Just at the same time, 
Colonel Sruarr published his Reminiscences, in which he 
tells us that a Highland regiment, which he had known asa 
most_magnificent corps, now appears “all kilts and bonnet- 
“ effets.” He asks whether any one will pretend that in 
physical appearance the soldiers of to-day are equal to 
what they were twenty years ago. ‘The truth is, the 
“men are not to be got.” This deplorable weakness, and 
the blind folly which refuses to see and confess it, are the 
more wonderful by contrast to our neighbours. The 
French have had their lesson, and are protiting by it; at 
least to this extent, that they are organizing an army 
numerically strong. The Germans, earnest and thorough 
in all they do, present the furthest contrast to ourselves. 
They are a nation armed from top to toe, and full of pride 
from their late conquests. A competent observer of our 
military state and theirs would say that our best hope is 
that we may never come in contact with them. 


All that meets the public eye bears out these professional 
opinions. The Times feebly endeavours to make things 
pleasant by representing that the evil is neither so great 
nor so incurable as is generally supposed. Within a week 
it has published an essay upon the advantages of a soldier's 
life which, unfortunately, is not likely to be read by the 
class from which soldiers come. But the smooth things thus 
spoken are believed by nobody but the speakers, and 
perhaps not even by them. The columns of the Zines 
itself are full of complaints of desertion and re-enlistment 
for which no adequate remedy can be found. If the War 
Office told the truth, it must say that it can only get boys 
as recruits, and these it cannot keep. It seems to have 
become a regular branch of thieves’ business to enlist and 
desert for the money to be made by selling a soldier's kit. 
Formerly we used to force thieves into the army; now 
they enter it voluntarily, but do not stay in it. They 
enlist, desert, and enlist again, and so on. If the 
trick is played once too often, the rogue is brought to a 
court-martial and sent to prison, when it probably appears 
that his delicate frame cannot support hard labour, and it 
is thereupon suggested that perhaps it is not worth while 
to detain a man who can never be a useful soldier. The 
discipline of the army has been mitigated for the encourage- 
ment of honest men, and the result is that thieves have 
taken a fancy to it. Formerly, when high bounties were 
paid, there was temptation to desert and re-enlist, but it 
was counteracted by the certainty of severe corporal 
punishment on detection. Now a man who has committed 
this offence half-a-dozen times is at last brought to a 
court-martial and sentenced to five years’ penal servitude, 
and then the question is raised concerning him, “Is it 
** worth while to retain in the army men who pass much of 
“ their term of service in prison and who cannot be of much 
“ use as soldiers when out of prison?” It is said that re- 
cruiting officers ought to avoid enlisting deserters, to which 
these officers answer that, if they were to begin asking 
questions, they might not get any recruits at all. It is of 
course theoretically desirable that only men of good 
character should enter the army, and that they should 
regard expulsion as a punishment; but practically 
such an army would be grievously costly, because 
all employers of labour would bid against the Quren 
for these high-principled soldiers. Even without fixing 
the moral standard quite so high, it is to be feared 
that the cost of an efficient regular army will prove 
so great that we shall be driven at last to face the un- 
pleasant question of conscription. 

The Times and some of its correspondents would evade 
this question if they can, but perhaps they cannot. Lord 
CarpWELL’s plan, which was to have set things right, 
is now said to have failed, and we are to try Mr. Harpy’s 
plan, if he has one, and, if not, perhaps somebody else 
has. All this looks too like the “financial expedients ” 
by which it is sometimes sought to avert inevitable bank- 
ruptcy. When we have tried all the plans and they 
have all failed, we shall, if we do not sustain a great 
disaster in the meantime, arrive at the conclusion that 
we cannot pay in purse, and therefore must pay in 
person. Mr. Joun Hots, an opponent of Lord Carp- 
WELL’s plan, declares tat, if the British army is not to be 
permitted to dwindle down to a mere figment of the 
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imagination of its administrators, another plan which he 
describes must be adopted. But if this plan shoul d fail, 
which we think highly probable, the dwindling pro- 
cess must apparently proceed until it reaches the 
vanishing point. Mr. Hotms compares Lord Carpwett’s 
plan to the celebrated attempt to feed a horse on nothing a 


day. “The nation may reckon itself lucky if, after a full 


“ term of the reorganization scheme, anything of our army 
“ survives.” Mr. Hotms proposes a system of separate 
enlistment for Indian and Colonial service, which, even if in 
itself advisable, cannot supply the pressing want of an 
army for Europe. We say for Europe, because the question 
cannot be viewed simply as one of home defence. Circum- 
stances might compel us to send a force to the Continent, 
and if we attempted to maintain for six months anything 
deserving to be called an army out of England, we should 
have no army left in England. If this is a just estimate 
of future possibilities, it is surely very alarming. It may 
indeed be said that we cannot be compelled to send troops 
abroad, and should abstain from doing so, allowing, if need 
be, treaties to be violated which we have piedged our 
honour to maintain. To those who argue thus we can 
only answer by referring to Lord Patmerstoy’s warning 
as to the danger of habitual concessions. Mr. Hotms 
is probably not anxious to provide facilities for foreign 
expeditions, but he appears sensible of tle neces- 
sity of a real army for home defence, and if his own 
plan cannot produce such an army he is bound to insist 
that by some means it shall be produced. Mr. Hotms re- 
gards the question of recruiting simply as a question of the 
employment of labour, and upon such a question he claims 
to speak from experience. He thinks that the workman, 
that is, the proposed recruit, requires a clear understanding 
of his bargain, and an opportunity of revising it within a 
reasonable time. The first requirement need not cause 
difficulty, for when we have settled what our plan is we 
ought to be able to describe it in simple language. The 
second requirement would be met by Mr. Horns by enlist- 
ing the recruit for a short period and then passing him 
into the Reserve, which he proposes to make an efficient 
force. We shall perhaps do no great injustice by describ- 
ing this as a plan for sacrificing the Army to the Reserve, 
and it appears to be possible that we might lose the 
former and not gain the latter. Mr. Hots does 
not tell us for how many years the soldier is to continue 
in the Reserve, but we presume that, whatever be the 
period, he is not to be permitted to “ revise his bargain” 
while it lasts. The essence of this proposal seems to be 
contained in the words—“ If our men were passed more 
“ rapidly through the ranks of the Line, and drafted into 
“a Reserve force, we could well afford to stimuiate re- 
“‘eruiting by increasing the pay.” It is impossible to 
judge of the proposal without knowing how many men Mr. 
Hotms would consider necessary for this Reserve force ; 
and that may depend upon his views of what our foreign 
policy ought to be. Substantially, however, he proposes a 
standing army for Indian and Colonial service, and a 
Militia for home defence. This is what his plan comes to, 
for his so-called Home army would be merely an instruc- 
tion corps for the Militia. 


It is to be hoped that other employers of labour, besides 
Mr. Horns, will turn their attention to this question. He at 
least perceives that, if some such plan as he proposes is not 
effectual, we must come to a conscription. One thing at any 
rate is certain, that we have the men in the country if we 
could only contrive to make soldiers of them. This, 
says Mr. Hors, is not a party question, and he thinks 
that the nation may expect a speedy and satisfactory solu- 
tion of the difficulty from the present Minister of War. 
If Mr. Harpy is capable of feeling and dealing with this 
emergency, he will earn for himself the praise of being the 
most truly Conservative statesman of his time. The tradi- 
tions of his party impose on him the duty of maintaining the 
national honour by imposing on us, if need be, the same bur- 
den which our fathers bore. If we had time to feel our danger, 
we should no doubt prepare for it as they did. But in our 
day the blow will come suddenly if it comes at all. 
Whether we choose to adopt the old name and system of 
the Militia, or some new plan, matters little so long 
as we resolve that we will at once lay the foundation of a 
numerous and well-disciplined defensive force. Surely 
every person who has travelled in Germany this 
summer must feel ashamed of any comparison between 
the thoroughness of its defensive organization and 
the unreality of our own. We may deceive our. 


selves, but we cannot deceive our neighbours. The two 
most popular and patriotic statesmen of their time were 
the Duke of Wetiincron and Lord Patmerston; and if 
they were alive now, it is certain that they would combine 
in urging us to cherish no illusions, and prepare for all 
contingencies. It is chiefly due to them that our ports and 
arsenals are defensible, but a fortress is useless without 
soldiers, There can be no national life worth living 
without honour; and honour, as the world goes, can only 
be kept by readiness to fight for it. Until the millennium 
begins, Nemo me impune lacessit is the best principle a 
nation can adopt. This was the Palmerstonian principle, 
and we take it to be orthodox Conservatism. 


THE BONAPARTISTS AND THE DUKE OF BROGLIE. 


HE second ballot between M. Brasme and M. Dettissz- 
EnGranD was marked by one unexpected feature. 
That M. Dettisse-ENGRaND would be elected no one had 
doubted. When three candidates have been reduced to 
two, the supporters of the candidate who has retired are 
not likely to abstain from voting. If they equally dislike 
both the remaining candidates, they may as well protest 
against both to the last, and not withdraw their man. 
The fact that they leave the field free for the other two is 
an indication that it is not quite a matter of indifference to 
them whether one succeeds or the other. Assuming that 
the Legitimists intended to vote either for M. Brasme or 
for M. De uisse-Eneranp, there was not much question 
which would be the favoured candidate. Here and there a 
Legitimist leader may be found who hates the Empire even 
more than he hates the Republic, and thinks, truly enough, 
that there may be more of a career open to him under a 
Conservative President than under a’ Democratic Emperor. 
But the rank and file of the party are not much troubled 
about their careers. With them the Legitimist party 
is one of the three forms into which Conservatism 
in France is divided, and though they naturally like 
their own form best, they would rather see the Impe- 
rialists or the Orleanists successful than sce the aggre- 
gate Conservatism of the department defeated by the 
Republicans. It was to be expected therefore that the votes 
given for M. Detiisse-ENGRanD on Sunday last would be 
increased by an addition nearly equal to the votes given at 
the first ballot for M. Jonciez pe Liye, and this was exactly 
what happened. In the first ballot M. De.uisse-Encrayp 
had 66,800 votes,in the second he had 84,460. What 
did not seem equally probable was that M. Brasme, though 
remaining second on the poll, would still have more votes 
in the second ballot than in the first. Yet this also hap- 
pened. The votes given for him rose from 61,600 to 
74,100, an increase of 12,500 votes. It seems to follow 
from this that there is a reserve of Republican strength in 
the department which, though it does not care enough for 
politics to vote for the Republican candidate in the first 
instance, can be brought out by the conviction that the con- 
test really lies between the Republic and the Empire. The 
existence of such a reserve, even in a department in which 
Bonapartist feeling is especially strong, may prove a fact 
of great importance in future elections. That the Republic 
and the Empire are really the only parties in the field be- 
comes clearer every day, and if there are many electors pre- 
pared to come forward at the last moment on the Repub- 
lican side, it will prove a valuable counterpoise to the ten- 
dency of all the anti-Republican parties to unite when the 
pinch comes in support of the one which has the best 
chance of winning. 

In all the three elections which are to be held to-morrow 
week, candidates of various shades of Bonapartism have 
come forward. In one case it was thought that a supporter 
of the Septennate pure and simple had at last been dis. 
‘covered, but his opponents have brought forward a letter, 
written by him in 1870, in which he congratulates Napo- 
LEON III. on having declared war against Prussia. After 
this it is difficult to resist the conclusion that M. Firver 
was no more an enemy of the Empire than others who 
lived and made money under its shadow. It is certainly an 
awkward fact to come out at election time, because if there 
is one part of Naproreon III.’s career which a politician 
wishing to be accounted capable would desire not to 
have singled out for congratulation, it is the war of 1870. 
Considering how soon the news of the French reverses 
began to arrive, M. Fiever must put up with the reputa- 
tion of being over-hasty. He should have kept his loyal 
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enthusiasm within bounds until he had at least one un- 
doubted victory to serve as a pretext for letting it 
loose. It is unfortunate when he that putteth on his 
armour boasteth himself as he that taketh it off; but M. 
Fievet went further, and boasted himself when he saw 
another man putting on his armour as if he had seen it 
safely off again. There is no reason to suppose, however, 
that this revelation of M. Frever’s Bonapartism will at all 
injure him with the Government. The little quarrel with 
the Duke of Papva has not modified the general policy of 
Marshal MacManon’s advisers. In fact, as has been very 
well shown by Mr. Bresty in the current number of the 
Fortnightly Review, the real adviser of the Marsnat has 
allalong been the Duke of Brocuir. The Duke has not 
been inconsistent in playing first with the Legitimists and 
then with the Bonapartists. He has simply regarded both 
as instruments by which he may ensure the triumph of 
Orleanism, and when one has failed he has naturally had 
recourse to the other. In the first instance his object was 
to put the Count of Cuamporp on the throne, in the hope 
of establishing an entire control over him based on a feel- 
ing of gratitude towards the authors of the Fusion. When 
it became known that the Count of Cuamsorp did not care 
to be restored on these terms, the Duke gave him up, but he 
still tried to use the Legitimist party. Last May made it 
clear that this was an impossible policy, since the 
Legitimists were not willing, or, even if willing, would not 
be allowed, to befrienda Minister who was not prepared to go 
in, at least in words, for a Restoration at all hazards. There 
only remained the Bonapartists, and since the Duke of 
Broce has been nominally out of office, the. aim of the 
Government has been to find a modus vivendi for the par- 
tisans of the Septennate and those of the Empire. Itis only 
fair to the Duke of Brociin to say that, to all appearance, 
he is not himself a believer in the restoration of the 
Empire at the close of Marshal MacManon’s reign. 
Whether, if he did believe in it, he would be willing to 
alter his policy is another question, and it may be suspected 
that the detestation of the Republic which has already 
led him into such strange alliances would at last make him 
acquiesce in the rule of Napotron IV. But at present he 
is probably convinced that he can use the Bonapartists for 
his own purposes, and then get rid of them. It is of 
great importance to the Orleanist party to keep the form 
of government undetermined until the prospects of the 
Count of Parts become more assured, and, alike as Con- 
servatives and as Orleanists, they are very anxious to get 
the present suffrage restricted in some effective way. 
The Bonapartists will work with them to secure the 
former end, because their candidate is as little pre- 
pared to take the field as the Count of Paris. The one 
is not even a Pretender, but only a Pretender’s heir; the 
other is an uncommonly young Pretender. By 1880 
the latter defect will certainly have been remedied, and the 
former may liave been; and tke two factions can till then 
pursue a common policy from different motives. Each has 
something to gain by waiting, and each thinks that it will 
gain more by waiting than the other. 

It is not so clear how the Duke of Brociiz proposes to 
obtain that restriction of the suffrage which he perhaps 
regards as the most important work of the Septennatce. 
Upon this point the Bonapartists can scarcely give him any 
support. As a matter of principle, indeed, there is no 
particular reason why the advocates of unrestricted uni- 
versal suflrage, as applied to plébiscites, should equally ad- 
vocate it as applied to elections. When the sovereign 
people has expressed its will by a direct vote, its Parlia- 
mentary action becomes unimportant. But universal 
suffrage has been too serviceable a weapon in the hands of 
the Bonapartists to make it wise for them even to seem to 
disparage it. So long as the Duke of Broce retains his 
influence over Marshal MacManon it is highly unlikely that - 
the Assembly will be asked to dissolve itself without 
substituting the arrondissement for the department as the 
electoral unit. It may be that the Bonapartists would gain 
by this change equally with the Orleanists, and that in 
their hearts they would be very well inclined to support it. 
But the Bill will certainly be denounced as an attack upon 
universal suffrage, and after it has once been characterized 
in this way, it will be difficult for a Bonapartist deputy not 
‘o vote against it. Even apart from any effect which this 
redistribution of the voters might have upon the electors, 
the Bonapartists would no doubt be glad to see their adver- 


saries repeat an old blunder, and give Naroteon IV. the 
opportunity of coming forward as the restorer to every 
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Frenchman of the sacred right of voting. But to help 
their adversaries to make this blunder for the purpose of 
profiting by it hereafter would be rather too baretaced a 
display of political immorality, and we may therefore look to 
see the Bonapartist deputies voting against the Government 
if an Electoral Reform Bill is brought forward. According 
to the latest rnmours a Message from Marshal MacManon is 
to be read at the opening of the Session, the purport of which 
will be to insist on the necessity of passing the Constitu- 
tional Laws as soon as possible ; and this Message will be 
immediately followed by the introduction of a Government 
Bill for organizing the Septennate. It is possible that this 
may be simply an expedient for putting off the discussion 
of any project for the organization of the Republic which 
may be brought forward by the Opposition. But it may 
also imply that the Duke of Brocrir thinks that there is no 
time to be lost in making a final effort to get the suffrage 
altered. Every future election is likely, if it does not return 
a Republican, to return an Intperialist, and if both are 
likely to oppose any Electoral Reform Bill which the 
Government may introduce, it is essential to get the dis- 
cussion taken while there is still a possibility of finding a 
chance Conservative majority strong enough to bear down 
the combined forces of the Bonapartists and the Repub- 
licans. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTES. 


5 ie jubilee of the Alnwick Mechanics’ Institute has 
been celebrated this week; and this, it may be pre- 
sumed, indicates that the institution has lasted during 
some period of time which it pleases those interested in its 
success to think of. The occasion has been marked by the 
opening of a Fine Arts Exhibition, by the attendance of the 
Duke of Norruvmpertanp and Earl Grey at a_ public 
meeting, and by the announcement that the experiment of 
establishing a Society subsidiary to that of the Institute 
is about to be tried. This Society is apparently some 
sort of club where people who are as yet scarcely up to the 
level of the Institute may pass through the stages of clean- 
liness, decency, and an intelligent interest in things around 
them till they can begin to mount the great hill of know- 
ledge in the precincts of the Institute itself. This jubilee, 
these gatherings of pictures and local curiosities, as occa- 
sion may offer, this notion of having a sort of humble 
Outer Court where the poor proselytes of the Gate of 
Learning may assemble, all appear to be excellent variations 
in, or additions to, the ordinary existence of a Mechanics’ 
Institute. Both the great men who came to grace the 
jubilee spoke, as might have been expected, most favourably 
of Mechanics’ Institutes generally, and of that of Alnwick in 
particular; and Lord Grey, who has been for many years 
a competent observer, was able to use language equally 
strong and justin describing the ignorance which pre- 
vailed when he was young, the progress which has been 
made, and the extent to which some sort of knowledge has 
been diffused. To this diffusion of knowledge Mechanics’ 
Institutes have no doubt powerfully contributed, and the 
benevolent hopes of their founders have not been altogether 
disappointed. But time has made apparent one very im- 
portant fact. These Institutes are the delight and resort 
of exceptional persons. They give a start and encourage- 
ment to the few, rather than attract, raise, or influence 
the multitude. A man to care about such a Society 
must already be clever, thrifty, and sober; he must 
have learnt to respect himsclf; he has become one of the 
elect of a local community. These Institutes are not suf- 
ficiently popular, entertaining, and simple to attract people 
who are only a little clever and a little good. It has been 
discovered that we must aim high or we shall not give scope 
to exceptional people; but we must also have other aims 
not so high, or we shall not give scope to any but excep- 
tional people. A natural desire to get dividends forced 
this discovery on the Directors of the Crystal Palace, who 
began with imitating the Court of the Alhambra and the 
interior of Pompeii, and got down to afternoon pantomimes 
and Bionpin. At Alnwick the Mechanics’ Institute has 
gone on being very good for a long time, and has cul- 
tivated science and diffused knowledge, until at last it feeis 
that it really is entitled to what is in grand language 
called a jubilee, and in popular language a little outing. 
It also finds that there must be something set up half way 
between it and those unenlightened people who decline alto- 
gether to have knowledge diffused among them. This is 
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not to be taken as a sign that the Mechanics’ Institute is’ 
a failure, but rather as a sign that it is learning how to 
grow more useful. We trust that at its feet and under its 
shadow a club may grow up where people will not be 
expected to be too wise or too good, where the real tastes of 
members may be consulted, and where, if no very great 
amount of knowledge is acquired, at least a sympathy with 
knowledge is created and fostered. 


Mechanics’ Institutes were the creation of benevolence 
seeking to diffuse knowledge ; and during the time that 
has elapsed since their first formation, benevolence has 
made as much progress as knowledge. That persons with 
leisure, means, and education should not live without doing 
something for others has now become so received a maxim 
of English life, that a very large proportion of these persons 
feel uncomfortable unless they adopt and carry out this 
maxim in one shape or another. It seems nothing more 
than natural nowadays that the Duke of NorrHuMBERLAND 
and Lord Grey should preside at a jubilee, lend their 
pictures, and express their interest in the avocations of 
their humble neighbours. The most eminent men in 
literature and science are always ready without fuss 
or affectation to address audiences who can neither pay 
nor understand them. Professor Hvuxiey and Professor 
TYNDALL are the apostles of science to the many as well as 
to the few, and we may be sure that Mr. GLapstoye would 
be as willing to lecture on Homer in a Welsh cottage as to 
attend a debate on Home Rule. Such men, however, are, 
as it were, the Mechanics’ Institute of benevolence. They 
are altogether exceptional. To the inhabitants of Alnwick 
there is but one Duke; there are not perhaps in all England 
more than three or four persons who thoroughly under- 
stand the scheme of creation ; and the people not only has 
but one WiiL1Ay, but apparently does not wish for more. 
Around this central eminence of benevolence there has 
grown up a benevolent population, daily increasing, but 
with aims somewhat vague, and not as yet fortified with 
anything like the Alnwick jubilee, or organized into 
anything like the Alnwick club. The number of people 
in London also who long to do good in some public sort 
of way is simply astonishing. The metropolis becomes 
every year more and more the centre of excellent persons 
who have money, unbroken leisure, no special duties or 
cares, and well-principled wives anxious that their husbands 
should do themselves justice,and not be always hanging 
about the house. To be permitted to share in the govern- 
ment of any charitable institution or the advocacy of any 


— cause, to go to meetings on any subject, and—if so fair a 


vision may be ever realized—one day to speak at one of 
them, is the wholesome and honourable aim of their lives. 
But it must be owned that they need something like the 
Alnwick club to be set up for their benefit. They want 
to be made a little more sensitive to the proportionate 
value of things, a little more attentive to facts and figures, 
a little more apprehensive of the fact that the mere grinding 
of benevolent machinery does not do much good. At 
present almost the only thing that in their case answers to 
the salutary restraint which the Alnwick club will no 
doubt impose on its members is the criticism to which 
they are exposed. If benevolent people hate anything, it 
is criticism ; and so probably at Alnwick there will be at 
first a little feeling of bitterness and indignation towards 
the stern guardians of the rules who prevent more than 
the club allowance of beer—if there is to be beer—being 
drawn, or the new chairs being soiled by dirty feet. After 
a time the clubmen of Alnwick will own that they have 
been restrained for their own good ; and after a time—we 
fear a rather long time—benevolent people, or their grand- 
children, will own that the critics were of some use in 
their day. 

The Duke of NortHumMBERLAND, who made a very sensible 
and simple speech to his Alnwick friends, touched on a 
subject of considerable importance to those who wish to 
raise and help their countrymen: He observed that the 
knowledge which Mechanics’ Institutes help to diffuse 
must be traditionary. The most zealous attendants at 
these Institutes learn only the thoughts of other people. 
The same may be said of the vast majority of benevolent 
persons who belong to what are called the educated 
classes, and who want to do all the good they can. The 
amount of good they can do must depend in a great 
degree on the kind of education they have received, and 
ou the knowledge and habits of mind they bring to the 
fulfilment of the task they set themselves. }'rom this point 
of view the remarks on education which fell from Sir 


Joun Lussock at Birmingham deserve careful attention. 
Do these well-to-do benevolent people receive the best 
education for their purpose which they could receive? Has 
all that could be done to train them well been done 
for them at the schools. and colleges where they 
have been brought up regardless of expense? As 
Sir Jonny Lussock concedes that the moral, social, 
and physical training they receive at these institutions is on 
the whole satisfactory, nothing need be said on these im- 
portant heads. No general reform of English school and 
University life is needed. It is only of the intellectual 
training given at these institutions that it is necessary to 
speak. Sir Joun Lussock dilated with great force on the 
bad effects of the subordination of literary to philological 
interest in the study of the classics, on the exclusiveness of 
the study of the classics, on the absence of any grounding 
in physical science, and on the slightness of the importance 
attached to the language and literature of living nations. 
If the subject were to be discussed in its general bearings, 
very much might be said in justification of the present 
—. If we look at the best scholars, it may be urged 
that their literary taste and culture are placed on the surest 
foundation by their having been made to go first through 
the dry technicalities of philology. If we look at the 
stupid boys, it may be urged that they are at least 
saved from seeking to veil their stupidity by the 
acquisition of an ignorant smattering of many things. 
But if we look at the grown-up men who leave school and 
college and apply themselves to the task of bettering the 
condition of their countrymen, it is difficult to escape the 
conviction that more might have been made of them while 
they were young. They have scarcely any knowledge to 
diffuse, and such knowledge as they have is not the sort 
that is wanted. They have to address artisans without 
any knowledge of mechanics, to reason with them on strikes 
without any knowledge of political economy, to hear of 
what good is being done on the Continent without being 
able to understand the publications in which it is described, 
and to speak in public without ever having realized 
that classical orators were eloquent and that classical 
poets were poetical. They have to approach the 
difficult work of improving the health of the com- 
munity without any acquaintance with the structure of 
inanimate nature or of the human body. No school or college 
could indeed do very much to help them. They must be 
content to learn as they go on, and to be made wise by 
experience. But school and college might do more for 
them than is done at present; and as their very desire to 
do good in their generation is itself in a large measure tlie 
product of the active life and wholesome moral and religious 
teaching of the places where they have been educated, it 
may be regretted that more care is not taken beforehand tu 
ensure that they shall be qualified for the work on which 
they are to enter. 


THE ANNEXATION OF FIJI. 


T was apparent from Lord Carnarvon’s language during 

last Session, notwithstanding Mr. Disrasgui’s subse- 
quent disclaimer, that the Government had determined to 
accept the cession of the Fiji Islands. It was prudent 
before a final decision was announced to employ a contiden- 
tial agent to make inquiry on the spot; but in conferring 
on Sir Hercutes Rosinson full power to conclude the ar- 
rangement, Lord Carnarvon had virtually approved the 
policy of annexation. It was highly improbable that the 
Queren’s Commissioner would discover insuperable objec- 
tions which had not previously occurred to the Govern- 
ment, and, in selecting the Governor of New South 
Wales to form a final decision, Lord Carnarvon indicated 
his opinion that the judgment and wishes of the Aus- 
tralian colonists were entitled to consideration. It may 
be taken for granted that Sir Hercvuntes Rosrson has 
made some reasonable settlement of matters of detail, in- 
eluding the assumption of liability for debts honestly 
incurred, and the provision of competent allowances for 
the Kiya and the chiefs, who will perhaps henceforth 
be made useful in subordinate capacities. The English 
adventurers who worked the puppet machinery of native 
royalty may also be excused if they have made some 
provident bargain for themselves. Some of them niay 
perhaps be trusted to employ under strict super- 
vision their local knowledge for the public benefit. 
If there are still indigenous Pretenders who have 
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not consented to the suppression of their nominal inde. 
pendence, it may perhaps be found necessary to pay some 
additional compensation. A vigorous and experienced 
administrator will have disposed of minor difficulties with- 
out waiting for minute instructions from home, The 
whole transaction can scarcely cost as much as an ironclad 
man-of-war; and aftera short time the insular Govern- 
ment ought to be self-supporting. It is stated that, as 
might be expected, the land tenure of a country divided 
between uncivilized tribes and lawless European or Aus- 
tralian settlers is in a confused and uncertain condition. 
The suggested remedy is the establishment of official control 
over all transfers of land; and probably the local Govern- 
ment will both possess a domain of its own and be able 
to levy moderate taxes on private estates. It will be de- 
sirable to avoid as far as possible the imposition of duties on 
commodities. In a settlement governed directly by the 
Colonial Office, the maintenance of perfect free trade will 
furnish an instructive contrast to the narrower Protec- 
tionist doctrines of the democratic Australian colonies. 


It cannot be said that English opinion, as it is expressed 
by political writers, is in the present day unduly favour- 
able to territorial extension. The theorists who would 
willingly surrender all colonial possessions, though they 
form a small minority among politicians, have nevertheless 
produced an impression that the dominions of England are 
rather too large than too small. Although no strong dis- 
approbation has been caused by Lord Caryarvoy’s policy, 
nearly every commentator has taken the opportunity to 
disparage the value of the new acquisition. Traders to 
the South Pacific and Australian colonists entertain a 
different feeling. By an opportune coincidence the Govern- 
ment of New Zealand has, almost at the exact date of the 
acceptance of the cession of Fiji, publicly expressed its hope 
that at some future time the colony may become the centre 
of a great Polynesian dominion. English philanthropists 
will be shecked at the suggestion that a commercial 
Company should be formed in New Zealand for the 
avowed purpose of acquiring political influence in the South 
Pacific regions. Although the Fiji Islands are separated 
from the nearest point of the Southern Continent by 
hundreds of miles of sea, they look on the map like neigh- 
bouring countries; and it would have been thought an 
intolerable grievance that they should be occupied by 
any foreign Power. Geographical illusions are difficult to 
dispel. In spite of the unknown expanse of wilderness 
which separates West Australia from the Eastern and 
Southern colonies, New South Wales and Victoria would 
probably have broken off their allegiance to England if 
the Home Government had, in compliance with the wishes 
of the West Australians themselves, continued to transport 
convicts to those remote regions. Queensland is more 
closely connected by commercial intercourse with the Fiji 
Islands than Melbourne or Sydney with the ports of 
Western Australia. Irregularities and outrages were from 
time to time perpetrated in the islands by Australian 
mariners, and the consequent inquiries were instituted 
before Australian Courts. It was in many ways ex- 
pedient that the two countries should be brought 
under the same authority; and the colonies have 
no facilities for organizing a  sub-colonial system 
of dependencies. The acquisition of the sovereignty of 
the islands, even if it should prove to be in some degree 
burdensome, naturally devolved on the Imperial Govern- 
ment. ‘The missionaries have, greatly to their honour, 
prepared the way for civilization, and with proper encour- 
agement they will probably soon reclaim the wild remnant 
of the population in the mountains. 

Although Lord Carnarvon deserves credit for his resolute 
adoption of responsibility, the abandonment of more timid 
counsels was the result of time and observation. Only five 
or six years have passed since Lord GranviLLE, who was 
more than any other Colonial Minister opposed to the prin- 
ciple of colonial empire, preremptorily rejected the pro- 

ed cession of the islands, and even announced a doctrine 
to which few Englishmen would assent. In answer to a 
suggestion that, in default of English annexation, the 
islands would probably be offered to the Government of the 
United States, Lord Granvitte declared, in a despatch 
which was afterwards published, that his Government would 
prefer an American annexation of Fiji to the cost 
and trouble of undertaking the task themselves. It 
is fortunate that the disposition of the actual Pre- 
sipent to extend the dominions of the Federation 
has not been shared by the Senate or by the 


bulk of the dominant party. The transfer of the Fiji 
Islands to the United States would have involved the ex- 
clusion of English commerce by a restrictive tariff, as 
well as frequent risk of collisions which might have led to 
international difficulties. Forty years ago the timidity or 
indifference of the English Government nearly resulted in 
the conversion of New Zealand into a French settlement. 
It appeared from a recent speech of Mr. GLapsTonr’s on 
the proposed annexation of Fiji, that he still regrets the es- 
tablishment of a great English community in New Zealand, 
because it cost in former times a considerable sum of 
money and a certain number of lives. The asceticism which 
can annihilate the human defects of patriotic self-com- 
placency and ambition is at least as rare as it is admirable. 
One of the strongest reasons for believing that the an- 
nexation of Fiji is not inexpedient may be found in 
the disposition of Mr. Grapsrone’s latest colleague at 
the Colonial Office to anticipate the policy of Lord Carnar- 
von. The convenience of an additional naval station 
between Australia and the Pacific coasts of America might 
well appear to Lord KiwperLey an equivalent for the 
limited expense and trifling risk of acquiring a new 
colony. 

The motives which induced the English Government.in 
the last century to acquire the greatest possible number of 
colonial possessions no longer exist in equal force. No 
colony is now compelled to confine its market to English 
goods, nor are tropical and sub-tropical regions cultivated 
as profitably as in the days of negro slavery. It is never- 
theless found by experience that English products are pre- 
ferred in the colonies through the mere operation of fashion 
and of habit. It would no longer be thought worth while 
in a war with any European Power to conquer the colo- 
nial possessions of France, Spain, or Holland; but 
wherever English adventurers have established an irre- 
gular authority over uncivilized tribes, there is a strong 
presumption in favour of formal annexation. The ad- 
visers and Ministers who provided Fiji with a con- 
stitutional King, a Parliament, and a Cabinet, were good 
judges of the capabilities of the country into which 
they introduced crude copies of their own national institu- 
tions. There is evidently money to be made, where it was 
found possible to create in a few months a considerable 
national debt. The rights of the natives were perhaps not 
always scrupulously regarded by their English rulers; but 
under a regular Government ample securities will be pro- 
vided for the administration of equal justice.. It is due 
to the memory of the Duke of NewcastLe to state that 
twelve or fourteen years ago, in spite of the unfavourable 
report of a Commissioner appointed by himself, he urged 
on Lord Patmerston’s Government the annexation of 
the Fiji Islands. He was defeated by the indifference of 
his colleagues and by the passionate opposition of Mr. 
GLapDsToNE, who has always been consistent in his dis- 
like to an Imperial policy. As far as the aequisi- 
tion has been made without the efforts and against 
the will of statesmen, it must be attributed to natural 
causes, which are less fallible than human judgment. 
It would be unreasonable to expect that Fiji with its 
relaxing climate will, like New Zealand, hereafter ex- 
pand into a great and flourishing community of English 
blood and language; but the native population will have 
a better chance of civilization under an English Govern- 
ment, and the resources of the country will be made 
useful and developed. 


MR. BRIGHT’S LITTLE LETTERS. 


Me BRIGHT, although he has withdrawn, at any rate 
for the time, from active public life, has apparently 
by no means ceased to be a handy oracle at the service of his 
devotees. He has retired from the platform to the closet, 
but from the closet he keeps up a brisk epistolatory fire 
upon the outer world, and discharges his dogmas in letters 
instead of in speeches. The number and variety of the 
subjects on which he is consulted, and the business-like 
regularity with which he appears to reply to all inquiries, 
remind one forcibly of that wonderful column of answers to 
correspondents with which the editors of certain popular 
journals endeavour to satisfy the boundless curiosity or to 
correct the equally inexhaustible ignorance of their readers. 
It would seem as if anybody who was troubled with a doubt 
or difficulty on any question had only to write to Mr. 
Bricut in order to receive by return of post an infallible 
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response. It is impossible to say what may be the extent of 
this remarkable correspondence, for we know it only by the 
casual selections which are published from time to time, but 
it may be supposed that it ranges over almost all subjects 
of human interest. It is conceivable that Mr. Bricut’s 

d-natured readiness to answer letters may already have 
brought down on him many urgent inquiries as to the best 
kind of hair-dye or the most economical sort of soap for a 
family washing; but his revelations on these subjects, 
if he has made any, have at least not been imparted 
to the world. There are, however, one or two matters as 
to which Mr. Bricur’s correspondents have been good 
enough to let us know his views, and we cannot say that 
‘we are favourably impressed either by the wisdom or 
the temper which are thus displayed. It is possible that 
a man of Mr. Bricut’s standing and political influence 
might, by taking the trouble to clear up the difficulties of 
distracted correspondents, and to give them distinct ideas 
as to the true bearings of the controversies by which they 
are perplexed, render an important service. But Mr. 
Bricut unfortunately, in his haste to write, appears to have 
himself neglected to give thorough consideration to some 
of the questions on which he passes an offhand judgment 
in the most dogmatic terms. 


It is not very long since Mr. Bricut, when in office, 
startled most persons by his enunciation of the theory that 
the adulteration of goods is only a form of compe- 
tition; and he has now asserted the right of un- 
limited freedom in the propagation of disease. A letter 
from Mr. Bricur was read at a Conference of Anti-Vac- 
cinators, as they call themselves, which was held the other 
day at Birmingham. The object of the Conference was to 
get up an organized agitation against vaccination, and 
Professor Newman, who was in the chair, read a paper 
advocating defiance of the law as a patriotic duty. Mr. 
Bricut’s letter was to the effect that he would not express 
any opinion on the main question—that is, the medical 
value of vaccination—except to say that the facts which 
had come before him seemed to be against the anti- 
vaccinators, but that he doubted the wisdom of compul- 
sion, and had always felt that “the law which inflicts 
“penalty after penalty on a parent who is unwilling to 
“ have his child vaccinated is monstrots, and ought to be 
“repealed.” It is not surprising that the latter part of 
this letter should have been applauded by the mecting, 
which was thus encouraged in what the Chairman had 
called the patriotic duty of resistance to the law. Whether 
vaccination in itself is a good thing or a bad thing is a 
question on which there is undoubtedly some difference 
of opinion, just as there is on the question whether the 
earth is round or flat. The balance of scientific authority 
is overwhelmingly one way, but of course if any one is 
not convinced of the beneficial effects of vaccination, it 
is very natural that he should object to its compulsory 
enforcement. But Mr. Bricur does not pretend to have 
any doubts on the point. He is obliged to admit 
that, as far as his own observation and experience 
go, vaccination is a good thing; and this must neces- 
sarily be the conclusion of any impartial person who 
looks into the matter. On the one side there are 
Some cases, many of them doubtful, in which it is said 
that vacvination has been attended with injurious con- 
sequences ; and on the other side there is the matured 
judgment of medical science that vaccination is an im- 
portant preventive of an attack of small-pox, and an 
almost absolute security against death by small-pox, and 
that the risks of the operation are extremely slight. Mr. 
Bricur does not attempt to dispute this judgment; yet he 
argues that compulsion in such a case is ‘‘ monstrous”; 
that is to say, it is monstrous that society should endeavour 
to protect itself against the ravages of an extremely in- 
fectious disease of the most loathsome and dangerous kind 
by insisting upon every one being subjected toaprocess which 

been shown by abundant experience to be at the least a 
very valuable check on the spread of the malady. It would 
seem to be more reasonable to apply the word ‘‘ monstrous ” 
to the reckless infection of the community throngh the per- 
versity or fanaticism of a small minority. It is obvious 
that, unless vaccination is uniformly enforced, there will be 
always a certain number of persons who on various 
grounds will refuse to have their children vaccinated, and 
will thus establish a reserve of contagion for general dis- 
tribution. It is also clear that, if vaccination is to be 
enforced only by the infliction of a single fine, this will 
be only another way of granting exemption on the 


payment of a fee; and it is difficult to understand why 
a community of sane people should be expected to 
allow any one to purchase the privilege of tainting it 
with a horrible disease. It is surely one of the 
first duties of the State to protect the health of the 
people at large. The simplest and most natural way of 
carrying out this protection would of course be not to 
punish a parent for refusing to have a child vaccinated, but 
to take care that the child is actually vaccinated, whether 
the parent likes it or not. When this was proposed before 
a Select Committee of the House of Commons, a protest was 
raised against the intervention of a policeman between a 
mother and her baby; but the intervention of a constable 
is not unusual when a child is being ill-used. Compulsory 
vaccination is required both for the sake of the child and of 
the community; and if the child is not to be vaccinated by 
force, there is no alternative but to impose “ penalty after 
“ penalty”? on the parent until he complies with the law. 
This is the usual way in which laws are enforced. It is to 
be feared that Mr. Bricut’s rash and wanton vindication 
of free-trade in small-pox will tend to encourage the perverse 
propagation of that terrible distemper. 


Another matter on which Mr. Bricur has lately been 
expressing his views is that relating to the closing of public- 
houses in Ireland on Sunday. At first sight the question 
seems a very simple one, and it is probable that Mr. Bricur 
did not pause to consider the logical consequences of the 
principle which he has somewhat rashly laid down. There 
¢an be no doubt that on this, as on all other Irish questions, 
the opinion of Irish members ought, as he said, to have 
a special weight. The hours during which public- 
houses shall remain open is to a great extent a matter 
of local convenience, and the .opinion which is formed 
by those who possess a knowledge of local circumstances and 
requirements is very likely to be right. It is one thing, 
however, to give special weight to local opinion, and a very 
different thing to accept local opinion as necessarily de- 
cisive and beyond appeal. Yet this is the length to which 
Mr. Bricut seems to be prepared to go. He assumes as 
a fact that the great gar I of Irish members are in 
favour of Mr. Smyru’s Bill. This is not the case, for, as it 
happens, the Irish members are divided on the question 
and the majority of them did not vote at all. But even if 
it were true that the great majority of Irish members were 
at one on this or any other subject, it does not follow that 
English and Scotch members should on that account be 
bound to stand aside and to allow the Irishmen to settle 
the matter entirely in their own way. The object of having 
an Imperial Parliament is of course that the different parts 
of the kingdom may be governed on uniform principles ; 
and though the views of local representatives must always 
be an important element in deciding any question, it 
would be an obvious stultification of the essential principle 
of a central Legislature to allow these views to be, as a 
matter of course, predominant. What the Irish members 
have to do is to convince the English and Scotch members 
that what they propose is just and expedient in itself; and 
unless ‘the House of Commons is really satisfied on this 
point, it is bound to resist local pressure. It would simply 
be abdicating its functions if it attempted to transfer the 
gencral responsibility of the whole body to a section of its 
members. It is perhaps too often forgotten that there is not 
only a majority but a minority in Ireland, and that, while 
reasonable efforts ought to be made to satisfy the former, 
the latter is also entitled to protection. It is perhaps a 
small matter whether public-houses in Ireland are or are 
not to be closed on Sunday; but much more serious issues 
are involved in the rule which Mr. Bricur is anxious to 
help the Irish members to establish. It is evident that it 
concedes not merely the principle of the Permissive Bill, 
which Englishmen, as they object to it in their own country, 
may fairly oppose when it is proposed to be applied to 
Treland, but also the more dangerous principle of Home 
Rule, or the right of a majority of Irishmen to govern Ire- 
land according to their own pleasure without reference to 
the opinions of the inhabitants of the rest of the kingdom. 
If this were once admitted, whether the Irish delegates sat 
in Dublin or London would be only a detail. It is the duty 
of the British Parliament to manage Irish affairs, not in 
such a way as merely to please a majority of Irishmen, but 
in the way which it has satisfied itself is best both for the 
people of Ireland and fur the general interests of the Em- 
pire. Some day perhaps there will be a complete collection 
of Mr. Bricuv’s little letters, and it will then be seen how 
far the samples which have lately been published represent 
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the general character of the correspondence. In the mean- 
time it is impossible not to deplore the mischief which may 
be done by an influential politician who circulates crude 
and hasty opinions on subjects which he has evidently not 
taken the trouble to think out seriously. 


SANITARY POLICY. 


HE town of Darwen seems determined to constitute 
itself a typical instance of sanitary degradation. 
Every variety of danger to which the public health can be 
exposed is there left to flourish without let or hindrance. The 
Medical Officer sent down by the Local Government Board 
to ascertain the cause of an epidemic of typhoid fever from 
which the town is now suffering declares that in all his 
experience he has never scen so bad a case. There are 
streets and alleys, with houses on each side of them, and 
the central space a series of only partially covered cess- 
pools. In the backyards of many houses there are cess- 
pools unprovided with even a partial covering. At other 
points “ you may walk for sixty yards and find nothing 
“but ashpit, cesspool, ashpit, cesspool, the whole way.” 
Where the soil is in this condition, the water supply is not 
likely to be pure, and Dr. Srernens reports that, as a 
matter of fact, it is largely contaminated with sewage. The 
sanitary authorities have taken no measures to abate these 
nuisances, and in Monday’s Times there is a letter from 
the Vicar of Over-Darwen calling for some new and 
stringent legislation which shall put an end to the 
freedom at present enjoyed by the local authorities all 
over the kingdom to leave their duties undone. 

Mr. Moore’s indignation is exceedingly natural and well 
grounded. Before, however, he asks for new laws in this 
direction, it would be well for him to consider whether 
more might not have been done under the existing laws to 
get Darwen put into a healthy state. ‘“ Who hopes,” he 
asks, “to find anywhere in England a department of 
“ Government whieh has power to compel as well as to 
“recommend?” It is an unfortunate question, because 
there already exists a department armed with very ex- 
tensive, powers of the kind which Mr. Moore desires to see 
created. Whenever complaint is made to the Local 
Government Board that a sanitary authority has not pro- 
vided its district with sufficient sewers, or has not pre- 
vented existing sewers from becoming a nuisance, or has 
not provided the inhabitants with a sufficient supply of 
wholesome water, or has not done a variety of other duties 
laid on it by the Statutes relating to Public Health, the 
Local Government Board must order such sanitary autho- 
rity to execute the necessary works within a prescribed 
time, and if they are not executed by that time the Local 
Government Board must appoint some other person to exe- 
cute them, and charge the expenses to.the defaulting autho- 
rity. Ifthese powers had been exercised in the case of Darwen 
all the evils disclosed by Dr. SterHens’s Report might long 
since have been remedied. Mr. Moore will perhaps ask 
what is the use of investing the Local Government Board 
with such powers if they are to remain unexercised. This 
is @ very pertinent inquiry if it should appear that Mr. 
Moore and those of the inhabitants of Darwen who think 
with him have done their part in the business. Mr. Moorr 
says, “ A Commissioner was sent down twelve years ago, 
“ and he reported, and the state of things described then 
“remains unaltered yet. The local Medical Officer of 
“ Health also reported to the same effect last spring, and 
“ warned the Local Board that, if they did not take decisive 
‘* measures to prevent it, they might expect a serious out- 
“ break of sickness in the antumn.” Have Mr. Moorzand 
the decent inhabitants of Darwen done what they could 
towards making the town what they wish to see it? 
When the Public Health Act was passed did they call 
upon the sanitary authority to do its duty by the 
town? When it became clear that the sanitary autho- 
rity was not going to do its duty, did they use 
their influence with the ratepayers to get a more 
active Local Board elected? If there has been no 
opportunity for taking this course, or if it has been taken 
and has failed, have they made any formal complaint to 
the central authority? For example, when the Local 
Medical Officer of Health made his Report last spring, 
was it sent to the Local Government Board with a re- 
quest from certain of the townspeople that the sanitary 
authority might be ordered to remedy the evils described 
in that Neport, or, in the event of its failing to do so, that 


the Local Government Board would assign the duty te 
some one else ? 

It may be that Mr. Moorn has done all this, and 
that the Local Government Board has still refused to 
act. But there is no trace of anything of the kind in 
his letter, and his desire for new legislation on the sub- 
ject seems to show that he has not made himself acquainted 
with what legislation has already done for him. In the 
present state of public feeling on sanitary subjects the 
utmost that the Local Government Board can be expected to 
do is to take the part of an intelligent minority against 
an ignorant and parsimonious majority. But, in order 
that it may do this, there must be due diligence no 
the part of the intelligent minority. They must show 
that they are anxious to help themselves, or at the 
least that they are willing to take the trouble of asking the 
Local Government Board to help them. It must never be 
forgotten in dealing with these matters that the success of 
sanitary administration will in the long run be strictly pro- 
portionate to the interest taken in it by the persons directly 
concerned. Whenever the majority of the inhabitants wish 
the district they live in to be clean and wholesome, there is 
no need for the central authority to interfere. If there be 
any district in which all the inhabitants prefer to be dirty 
and diseased, it is hard to see how the central authority can 
interfere to any purpose. Where, however, there is a well- 
disposed minority it is undoubtedly the duty of the central 
authority to support it against the majority which is not 
well disposed. Only it must rest with the minority itself to 
make its existence known to the central authority; and 
before condemning the Local Government Board for what, 
prima facie, is its culpable inaction in the case of Darwen, 
it is necessary to know whether its aid has ever been invoked 
by those who complain that it has been withheld. 


There is some danger that the progress of sanitary 
reform in England may be hindered by the refusal of some 
of its friends to recognize the conditions under which alone 
it can, as a matter of fact, be effected. As some remarks 
that we made upon this subject three weeks ago have 
been criticized in various quarters, it may he well to re- 
state shortly the substance of what was then said. The 
principle upon which the sanitary work of the Local Govern- 
ment Board is at present carried on is this:—The com- 
munications of the Board with the local authorities upon 
sanitary as upon Poor-law matters are conducted by a body 
of Inspectors. The Inspectors are chosen for their general 
intelligence and capacity, and a professional medical train- 
ing is not an indispensable qualification. Some of them 
may be lawyers or engineers, as others are, we believe, 
medical men. The questions with which they have to deal 
are not exclusively medical, and it is thought desirable to 
take the best men that can be got out of a wide 
choice, <A staff of Medical Officers is attached to the 
Board, to which these Inspectors can refer upon all questions 
where the opinion of an expert is required. <A staff of 
Civil Engineers is also attached to the Board, and to 
this the Inspectors can equally refer when questions in- 
volving special engineering knowledge present themselves 
for decision. This is the system at present in force, 
and, whatever defects may be discoverable in the ad- 
ministration, we regard it as a sound system. Our 
critics would like to substitute for this a system under 
which the Medical Officer of Health to the Local 
Government Board would be in direct communica- 
tion with all the Medical Ofiicers of Health in 
the country, and through them would exercise, by 
means of Medical Inspectors subordinate to himself, 
a “concentrated superintendence of all public sanitary 
“arrangements.” Weare not concerned to prove that 
the existing system is better than the system which 
these gentlemen wish to put in its place. It is enough to 
say that the concentrated and centralized superintendence 
here spoken of would not be in existence for twelve months 
without producing a reaction against sanitary reform which 
might operate for half a generation. If Mr. Simon had 
been put into the position of Permanent Minister of Health 
when the Act of 1872 was passed, the overthrow of the 
Liberal party would probably have turned upon this as 
much as upon beer or Education, and the right of every 
Englishman to sit upon his own dunghill might have 
played that part in Conservative oratory which was 
assigned to the flowing barrel and the open Bible. Those 
who think that Medical Inspectors would be welcome 
everywhere may be thankful that there is no chance 
of their expectation being put to the test. That the 
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medical staff has been welcome, and deservedly so, under 
the existing system is nothing to the purpose. At pre- 
sent they go wherever their special scientific experience 
is needed and sought for. It does not follow that 
they would be equally welcome under a system which 
would make them the ordinary superintendents of 
sanitary matters throughout the country. We have been 
further taken to task for describing the prevention of 
disease as little more than a matter of common sense. 
To us, however, it seéms self-evident that it is only in so 
far as the prevention of discase is a matter of what may be 
called common sense that it can, to any practical purpose, 
be made incumbent upon Town Councils, Local Boards, 
and Guardians of the Poor. To say this is not to deny 
the existence of a most important field of scientifie investi- 
gation in relation to the prevention of disease. But until the 
results of scientific investigation have become, so to speak, 
the common property of the educated public, it will not, 
in point of fact, be found possible to give them universal 
application. If the Local Government Board were to 
declare a sanitary authority in default for not carrying out 
a conclusion only known perhaps to half a dozen of the 
highest medical authorities of the day, it would run a 
serious risk of having its powers in this respect curtailed 
by the action of Parliament. 


FLIES IN OINTMENT. 


HE charm of exquisite poetry depends, as every one knows 
upon subtle harmonies of language which can te recognized, 
though they can hardly be analysed by the finest critical sense. It 


might trouble the acutest observer to explain why one special com- _ 
bination of words goes home to our feelings, when another, ex- | 


pressive of the same thought, appears to be the merest common- 
lace. Who can tell, for ae what is the. special felicity 
which makes Herrick’s little song “‘ Gather ye rosebuds while ye 
may” unfailingly delightful, w. hundreds of other poets have 
made isely the same remarks about flowers and the shortness 
of life, and have yet sunk at once into utter oblivion? To say 
something that has been said thousands of times before, and yet to 
make the saying impressive, is a triumph of art the secret of which 
is simply inexplicable and incommunicable. A curious example of 
the same power exerted in a different direction is to be found in 
Cowper's verses on the Royal George. We saw them quoted not 
long ago with the judicious remark that people had generally taken 
them for poetry use they were written by Cowper, as if 
Cowper had not written other verses which are as extinct as last 
year's prize poem. The ingenious critic, however, had observed 
that there was nothing on the surface of the poetry except a 
newspaper paragraph done into rhyme. There is hardly a single 
reflection ; we are told in the plainest possible manner that the ship 
went down because a land breeze caught the shrouds whilst she was 
laid upon her side; and that Admiral Kempenfelt was drowned 
with eight hundred, or, as it is elsewhere stated, “twice four 
hundred,” men, Where doesthe poetry come in? To this question 
we cannot give a distinct answer; but anybody who can rhyme 
may discover by a very simple experiment that it does come in 
somewhere. Let him ee into the simplest possible verses any 
newspaper paragraph that strikes his fancy—the loss of the Birken- 
head, for example, in itself a far more poetic incident—and see 
whether his lines will instantly seize the memory of all who read 
them. In other poems of Cowper’s, in the verseson Mrs. Unwin 
or on his mother, we can easily account for part of the impression 
by the depth of the pathos, though the question still remains how 
the pathos is conveyed so powerfully. But the singular felicity 
by which, without any apparent assistance, and with even some dis- 
tinctly prosaic lines, the unadorned narrative becomes so unfor- 
getable, is in some sense a still more striking proof of Cowper's 
wonderful power. 

If the harmony on which the effect of a poem depends is so 
subtle as to escape all powers of analysis, the inverse phenomenon 
is luckily not quite so conspicuous. A single discord, that is, 
does not destroy our pleasure as the harmony creates it. After a 
little familiarity we become comparatively insensible to its exist- 
ence, and even think it rather profane when anybody insists upon 
pointing it out. And yet there it is ; in many almost perfect poems 
there is a little slip somewheie, a fault of expression, a defect in 
the grammar, or, possibly, a want of logic, which slightly irritates 
us, and makes us wish that we could recall the poet from the dead 
in order to insert an amendment. To dwell upon such faults may be 
invidious ; and yet it is perhaps worth while to notice the fact as 
illustrative of the advantages of thorough finish which most of our 
young poets are too slovenly to careabout. When we know some 
fine passage by heart, we shrink instinctively from the coming jar, 
as we draw back when we see that a carriage is about to jolt over 
@ stone on an otherwise smooth road. The frequency of such 
little annoyances varies greatly in different poets, and they are 
sometimes much more abundant in the first-rate than in very mode- 
rate —— In Shakspeare, of course, one might point out any 
number of them; but Shakspeare has the advantage that we may 
attribute what we please to corruptions of his text ; and, moreover 


| inastyle so weighted with thought and so full of abrupt transitions, 
‘it is scarcely possible to notice any trifling discord. 


It is 
swallowed up in the general harmony and drowned in the im- 
petuous torrent of thoughts. Amongst modern poets, Shelley is 
probably more fertile in such imperfections than any other—a fact 
which is no doubt owing in great part to the excessively careless 
printing of his poems: and partly to his being carried away in 
what he calls the “swift stream of song” until he forgets the 
humble ties of grammar and logic. Amongst living poets, Mr. 
Tennyson’s singular,retinement almost invariably preserves him 
from any decided blunder ; he is much more apt to err on the side 
of excessive smoothness than to admit unnecessary discords. Mr. 
Browning’s habit, on the contrary, of riding roughshod over all 
the minor difficulties of language leads to so many hash phrases 
that we are unable to pick out any particular instances as offen- 
sive. We expect to be jolted in every line, and brace ourselves 
to wrestle with his vigorous thought till we become insensible to 
minor bruises, 

Nothing would be easier, however, than to compile a long cata- 
logue of these trifling annoyances without going beyond poetry: of 
a really high order. Not long ago there was a lively discussion as 
to Byron's vulgarism in using “ lay” for “lie” in the address to 
the sea. The blot, however, could not be expunged. Various 
parallel passages were produced: from Shelley and from authors of 
the seventeenth century. In fact, the error belongs to a class 


| which —_ have seldom the resolution to avoid, though the in- 


stance happened to be specially offensive. The search tor rhymes 
is very fatal to a due regard for the niceties of English grammar. 
When “sang” would come in conveniently, why should a poet 
be driven out of his path by the prosaic grammarian who insists 
that “sung” is the form sanctioned by ordinary practice ? Shelley, 
for example, speaks of the tempest 
Riving sail and cord and plank 
‘Till the ship has almost drank 
Death from the o’erbrimming deep ; 
and Milton, in the Christmas Hymn, cannot resist the temptation 
of bringing in “sung” instead of “sang” to rhyme to “ hung.” 
Why should two words which seem to have been intended by 
nature to run in couples diverge in such a provoking fashion so as 
just to miss the desired harmony? Is it not fair to jorce them 
into the harness and to admit that a poet is “super gramma- 
ticam”? The case is so common that perhaps there is something 
like a precedent for the gentle violence done to such impertinent 
words. But the case is rather more annoying when the same un- 
fortunate necessity causes a downright vulgarism. Keats, as his 
readers know, has an unlucky Cockney twang, which intrudes 
every now and then when he is singing the praises of classical gods 
and goddesses in the most delicious melody. But the exemplary 
Wordsworth was not a Cockney, and surely he might have found 
= means of getting round that unlucky rhyme in the great 
de :— 
Oh! evil day if I were sullen 
While earth herself is adorning 
This sweet May morning 
And the children are pulling, &c. 
Luckily a critic is not bound to suggest a conjectural emendation ; 
but we would rather have had the rhyme left out altogether than 
be haunted by the suspicion that Wordsworth talked about 
“ sulling ” or “ pullin’ ”—whichever alternative may be adopted. 
There is another kind of minute slip, rather different in character 
from this, where the poet seems either to have forgotten his punc- 
tuation, or to have attended less to the sound than to the writing. 
We always admired the fine verse in which Milton describes the 
appearance to the shepherds of 
The helined cherubim 
And sworded seraphim ; 
but one day it unluckily occurred to us that, if the verse were 
recited instead of read, there would be some risk of the seraphim 
being most inappropriately stigmatized as “ sordid”; and we must 
admit that we have ever afterwards been sensible of a certain 
qualm in reading what are in every other respect magnificent 
verses. Or, again, in Gray's Elegy—a poem which may be re- 
garded as an almost unrivalled example of the power of perfect 
finish to elevate obvious reflection into true poetry—we can never - 
adjust a certain comma satisfactorily. He says of his peasants :— 
Far from the madding crowd’s ignoble strife 
Their sober wishes never learnt to stray. 
According to all grammar this surely ought to mean that the sober 
wishes never strayed far from the ignoble strife; which is of 
course the opposite of what Gray intended, and would clearly be less 
creditable to the sobriety than to the simplicity of these excellent 
countrymen. Another ludicrous inversion of ideas of a rather 
different kind worries us in regard to an otherwise touching poen:. 
When Hood describes “ the one more unfortunate ” who has appa- 
rently drowned herself in the Thames, he invites the dissolute 
man to think of the sad catastrophe by the river-side, and adds — 
Lave in it, drink of it 
Then if you can. 
It is doubiless very wrong, but we can never read the verse with- 
out remembering that the last use a dissolute man would make of 
the Thames would be to “lave in it” or “drink of it,” even if 
nobody had ever been drowned in its waters. If that were the 
only privation due to his repentance, it would not be a severe one. 
Another variety of grammatical blunder is simpler, and consists 
in simply leaving out some essential clause in a sentence. Shelley 
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is not a rig guilty of an error which will vex schoolboys 
when English is a dead ; but the first example which occurs 
to us is from a charming little poem by Keats. It concludes — 

To know the change and feel it, 

When there is none to heal it, 

Nor numbed sense to steal it— 

Was never said in rhyme. 
What was never said in rhyme? Of course we could suggest an 
answer, but we had rather that the poet had told us in plain 
language. Violent grammatical confusions of a still worse kind 
are very common, as we may remark, in Pope’s elaborately polished 
verses. They are annoying, though we feel that they are partly 

donable as the result of an effort to compress too much meaning 

into a specially rigid framework of verse, and not to simple laxity 
of attention. 

Leaving merely grammatical defects, we might notice the more 
serious vexation caused by the intrusion of downright fragments of 
prose into the midst of exquisite poetry. Wordsworth is perhaps 
the greatest offender in this sense, and the fault occurs not only in 
the longer poems, where he cannot be expected to maintain him- 
self constantly at his usual elevation, but in the undigested frag- 
ments which intrude even into his lyrics, and which annoy one, 
if we may be pardoned for the prosaic comparison, like the 
hard pellet of shot which one’s teeth crunch in the midst of the 
tender breast of a partridge. We almost shrink from mentioning 
instances, but we may sufficiently indicate the nature of the case. 
In the poem on Peele Castle, after telling us how differently he 
should have conceived the future at an earlier period, he adds :— 

Such in the fond illusion of my heart, 
Such picture would I at that time have made. 
The second of these lines strikes us as unnecessary verbiage, a 
mere repetition of what has been said before, and dragged in to 
eke out a stanza. Or we might turn to a very different poet and 
remark what an uncomfortable effect is produced in Campbell's 
spirited verses on Nelson and the North, when the inspired bard 
suddenly becomes a lawyer, and inserts a clause in the agreement 
with the Danes to prevent all possible cavils :— 
But yield, proud foe, thy fleet 
With the crews at England’s feet. 
As if the Danes would have taken them out if they had not been 
expressly prevented by the terms of the treaty. But we are 
ag hypercritical, and it is not a pleasant task to hunt out mere 
pses into prose, though we feel that we have a kind of 
right to resent positive offences, The most irritating of such 
errors is of course the introduction of a sheer conceit such as dis- 
figures the poetry of Donne or Herbert, or as is commonly exem- 
plified by Milton’s unlucky “sun in bed,” who “ pillows his chin 
upon an orient wave.” It is a comfort to reflect that he left off 
talking about the sun’s chin in his maturer poetry. The offence 
has become rare, though we should be sorry to say too positively 
that we are not on the eve of another outburst of the poetry of 
mere conceits. Modern writers seem to be so eager for some new 
source of excitement that they may perhaps try this device as well 
as others. Hood is the only late writer of genius who has distinctly 
yielded to the temptation in some familiar instances. Everybody 
quotes the end of his familiar lines :— 
It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little jov, 
To know I’m further off from heaven 
Than when I was a boy. 
To us they appear to be not only too ingenious, but to involve an 
uncomfortable awkwardness of expression. The poet does not 
really know that he was further off from heaven than when 
he was a boy; for he is just at the same distance; he should 
have said, to be logical, that he knows himself to be further than he 
knew when he was a boy. It may, indeed, be replied that we are 
wing too logical, and that poetry has nothing to do with logic. 
Without arguing the particular instance, we admit the general 
principle. Accuracy of thought is desirable in poetry as else- 
where, though we willingly agree that a pedantic regard for 
syllogistie forms would be most undesirable in genuine poetry. 
We will conclude our miserable cavilling with one illustration 
from Clough’s Bothie—to our taste, though we believe that we 
differ from most readers, the most beautiful of his poems. Elspie, 
in a charming passage, says that she feels as though she had 
been building herself up like a bridge, one stone on another :— 
“ All on one side, I mean ; and now I see on the other 
Just such another fabric, uprising, better and stronger, 
Close to me, coming to join me.” 
And so she continues very gracefully and touchingly ; and yet is 
it possible for the most unmechanical of mankind to read the 
without reflecting that a bridge which is stronger and 
better on one side than ‘the other is likely to be a very unstable 
bit of workmanship ? 


COMO. 


it was by the side of the Lake of Como that Dr. Stanhope, 
according to Mr. Anthony Trollope, had his villa and made fis 
collection of butterflies. One can fancy that it was in some points 

leasanter living there than either at Barchester or at Eiderdown. 
iG one wished to dream away life, one could hardly desire a place 
better suited for the purpose than the shores of one of those 


Italian lakes; and yet they suggest a great deal besides matter for 
dreaming. The professed climber would most likely despise the 
heights immediately above the Larian Lake; yet there is a good 
deal of snow within sight from more than one point of it. The 
geographer will be relieved from all difficulties on that one of the 
greater lakes which is wholly Italian, and no part of whose shores 
is either Austrian or Swiss, The Swiss frontier indeed comes amaz- 
ingly near to the city of Como; but from the lake itself it seems, as 
it were, studiously to keep away, as if to make up for the large 
share of the Lake of Lugano which the Confederation has taken to 
itself. Then the sides of this lake, as of its fellows, are so thickly in- 
habited, there is such an endless succession of houses, villages, and 
churches, dotted up and down over the mountains, that there are few 
places where the general effect of the Italian style of building, as ap- 
plied to something other than great cities,can be better taken in. And 
almost our first thought is the extreme unpicturesqueness of most 
of the buildings which find themselves in such picturesque sites, 
It is so throughout Italy. A small Italian town perched ona 
hill-side or a hill-top ought to add to the effect; but it seldom 
does so. In some of the most striking points of Tuscany and 
Umbria one cannot help wishing to exchange the little towns and 
villages on the heights for some of the picturesque little towns of 
Franconia, with their gates, towers, spires, an outline of some kind 
about everything. The ruined castle, so common along the Rhine, is 
rare, though not absolutely unknown,among the Italian lakes. When 
it is to be seen, the picturesque element at once comes in; otherwise 
an Italian village has everything so white and flat as not to be an 
addition to the landscape, as a little German town would be, but 
rather the opposite. The flatness is relieved only by the campaniles 
of the churches, churches with which the hill-sides are thick set, 
These supply many good specimens of the true type, tall, square, 
hard, with the coupled windows and midwall shafts, which all 
Western Europe once borrowed from Italy. And these smaller 
towers in the villages by the lake-side lead well up to the two 
nobler ones which form the chief architectural ornament of the 
city from which the lake takes its name. To the architectural 
student Como is certainly most attractive on account of a building 
which is not strictly part of the city itself, the minster of St. 
Abbondio without its walls. Yet Como has a good deal to say for 
itself on other grounds. It is the city of the Plinies, as modern 
Como has not forgotten, for it carefully keeps, built into the wall 
of its cathedral church, a stone with an inscription preserving the 
name of its most renowned heathen inhabitant. We began with 
a reference to one novelist, and chance supplies us, at Como itself, 
with a reference to another. From a passage in My Novel it seems 
that Lord Lytton—we will not say thought, but allowed himself 
for a moment to write—that the elder Pliny died in the crater of 
Etna. The confusion is amusing; still, as things go, when two 
sages died of two volcanoes, it is perhaps a light matter to couple 
the wrong sagé and the wrong volcano. 
Deus immortalis haberi, 
Dum cupit Empedocles, ardentem frigidus Ztnam 
Insiluit. 

No such motive, we are sure, was present to the mind of the dili- 
gent compiler of the Natural History and loyal admiral of Vespa- 
sian’s fleet. Deity was not for him, but only for the master ae, 
when he began to sicken as a man, said merrily that he felt him- 
self beginning to be a god. Anyhow Como may well be proud 
both of the uncle who died among the ashes of Vesuvius, and of 
the nephew, somewhat of a prig as he was, to whom we owe the 
account of the Bithynian Christians and the first and most decent 
of the Panegyrics. 

But it was hardly by producing either the elder or the 
younger Pliny that Como has had its chief share in influencing 
the destinies of mankind. For such a share it has had, though 
not in so direct a way as greater and more renowned cities, 
Twice in the history of Europe have the wrongs of Como or its 
citizens been counted among the causes or occasions of events 
which have turned the world upside down. One of the alleged 
grounds for the rebellion of the tirst Caesar was the scourging of a 
citizen of Como in despite of the patron to whom he owed his ex- 
emption from such treatment. And, twelve hundred years after- 
wards, not the stripes of a single man of Como, but the general 
wrongs which the whole commonwealth had suffered at the hands 
of Milan, were among the alleged grounds for the first great Italian 
expedition of a later Cesar. In those days 

Civitas Ambrosii velut Troja stabat ; 

not in the new form in which she again arose by the help of Cremona 
and Brescia, but in the stateliness handed down from the old days 
when Milan was a seat of empire. In the eyes of the men of Como 
Milan, the centre of Lombard independence, was simply the local 
tyrant under whose yoke they were writhing; the German con- 
queror was to them their lawful sovereign and deliverer, the “ dul- 
cissimus Imperator,” as yet more fortunate than Augustus, better 
than their own Pliny’s own Trajan. And, as if expressly to make 
the parallel between Julius and Frederick yet more speaking, the 
fellow-sufferer of Como who prayed, like her, for deliverance b 
the hand of Frederick from the power of Milan, was the city whic 
bore the name of the rival of 5 ulius, Lodi, once Laus Pompeii. 
The city which rejoiced in the patronage of Cesar and the city 
which rejoiced in the patronage of Pompeius united to crave the 
help of the Emperor who, when in his later days he set forth on 
his last crusade, did not forget to proclaim himself as the avenger 
of Crassus and Antonius on the Parthian. 

Como then, without having any great direct place in history, 
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has a considerable indirect place. The existing city itself has a 
character which is somewhat analogous to its historical position. It 
has no particular interest as a whole; there is nothing specially 
characteristic in its plan orits architecture ; but it stands on a beau- 
tiful site, and it contains two or three buildings of some importance. 
Standing on the edge of its lake, encircled by mountains, with the 
castle-crowned peak of Baradello looking on it, like a vaster St. 
Michael’s Tor on Avalon, when Avalon was an island, the general 
aspect of Como is altogether a taking one. But, if we walk 
through its streets, we shall find few Italian cities which have so 
little to show in the way of arcades or street architecture of any 
kind. Without comparing Como in this way to Bologna or Padua 
or Verona, there is really more of characteristic Italian domestic 
architecture hidden in the narrow streets of its small neighbour of 
Lugano. But some particular buildings deserve notice. At Como 
Church and State must have been on friendly terms. The home 
of the commonwealth joins hard to the synagogue ; the dwomo and 
the broletto make up a single range. The secular building is the 
more pleasing of the two. The tower is plain, one might say, rude ; 
but the body of the building belongs to that momentary stage, 
early in the thirteenth century, when the use of the pointed arch was 
just beginning to creep into the Italian Romanesque, but when the 
distinguishing faults of the Italian Gothic had not yet begun to 
show themselves. The massive arcades have the arches slightly 

inted ; but there is no other departure from the true national forins 
of Italy; the grouped windows above are round. In the west front 
of the cathedral all the faults of the sham Gothic of Italy come 
out. The front itself is a sham; the doors and windows are there, 
because doors and windows are things which no building can do 
without; but, as usual in the Italian Gothic, they are simply cut 
through the wall, not worked into the ~_ -* as either in the Italian 
Romanesque or in the Northern Gothic. The lover of genuine me- 
diseval art will at Como be most likely to say that the Renaissance 
choir, transepts, and cupola of the church are really better in their 
own way than the Gothic nave. Yet, after all, the Italian Gothic, as 


‘itis seen at Como, is not of the worst kind. It seems to have caught 


a little of the same spirit as the great duomo of Milan. The arches 
at least do not sprawl over the same frightful width as those at 
Florence and elsewhere. And we feel kindly towards the four- 
teenth- or fifteenth-century architect for preserving the two lions 
which now do duty for another purpose within, but which must 
have served in an earlier church to bear up, as at Ancona and 
St. Zeno, the columns ofa mighty doorway in the true native style 
of Italy. 
ino everywhere in Italy, the true glory of Como is to be 

found in one of the earlier buildings reared in the genuine national 
style of the country, the style which all Western countries learned 
of her. The church of St. Fedele within the city, though sadly 
spoiled, keeps some good Romanesque portions, especially its apse. 

ut this is a small matter compared with the great minster 
without the walls; for Como has no lack of walls and gates, though 
they cannot be called specially attractive. The St. Augustine's 
or St. Ouen’s of Como is the church of St. Abbondio. The eye is 
at once caught by the admirable grouping of its east end, a grou 
ing German rather than Italian, an apse of extraordinary height 
and richness rising between two tall campaniles of the type which 
Germany borrowed from Italy. It shows the real identity of the 
older German and Italian styles, that the grouping of the towers at 
once suggested Germany. Had one of them stood detached, it would 
have simply passed as a fine example of the usual Italian type. 
But the great height of all this part of the church, quite unlike 
the wide, spreading apse so common both in Germany and 
Italy, and without the open gallery usual in both countries, gives 
St. Abbondio a character of its own, and one which cuntrasts a 
good deal with the rest of the building, where, in the outside view, 
width is the prevailing dimension. Double aisles, unmasked in any 
way, With a double clerestory, form a body as stately in its own way 
as the eastern part, and in the side height strongly predominates. 
Of the four ranges of piers, the central pair are tall columnar 

iers of masonry, something like those of our own Gloucester and 

ewkesbury, but with a more distinct cushion capital. The 
southern range are tall monolith columns, lofty beyond any clas- 
sical proportion, also with cushion capitals; but those which 
answer to them on the north side seem to be classical columns 
lengthened to the proportion that was needed, and filled with 
various capitals. An English eye of course misses the triforium orits 
equivalent of some kind between the arcade and the clerestory ; 
but the whole interior is of singular dignity. The western gallery 
within, the signs of a western portico, destroyed or never added, 
without, are points to be noticed; indeed the church would well 
deserve a monograph, As to its present state, it has either been 
singularly fortunate in having escaped the destroying hands of 
Popes and Jesuits, or else it has been restored in a singularly con- 
servative fashion. Something has plainly been done; but, to 
judge from the building itself, no mischief. Yet a pile of broken 
columns and fragments of sculpture of all kinds and dates lying 
about close to the church suggests natural suspicions. Some seem 
actually of Roman date, and indeed the lower part of the walls of 
the church itself — to be made out of the massive stones of a 
Roman building. all this as it may, the minster of St. Ab- 
bondio is indeed a thing to see, an example of a kind of Italian 
Romanesque, not untouched by Northern influences, but quite free 
from the strange forms of St. Ambrose at Milan and St. Michael 
at Pavia. 

On the whole, Como, though not at all a city of the first anti- 

quarian rank, is one far from lacking in interest. And the slight 


Northern tinge to be seen in the architecture of its chief monument 
does not seem out of place in a city where men must have so often 
sent up the strain of the loyal hymn— 

Princeps terre principum, Czsar noster, ave, 

Cujus jugum omnibus bonis est siiave ; 

Et si quis recaleitret, putans illud grave, 

Obstinati cordis est et cervicis prave. 


LITERATURE AND COUNTRY COUSINS. 


VERY small literary reputation goes a long way with those 

who live in the country. To their eyes the man who has 
written and published a book isa being of another order. He 
belongs to a superior sphere. It matters little whether his book 
is successful or not. He has been in print. That is enough. He 
may have written the greatest trash ever composed; he may never 
have been able to make it known beyond his own immediate 
circle; he may have lost heavily by the publication; it does not 
signify in the least. Wherever you go in his district you hear of 
him. LHe is so well informed, you know; he wrote a volume of 
essays. Or, he has had several poems in the Blankshire Gazette. 
Or—and this is usually conveyed in a whisper—while the man 
goes by, “ Do you know who that is? He is an author!” The 
literary man from town has probably seen too many authors to be 
much impressed by the fact, and is rather tired when he has heard 
the same thing said every time he happens to meet the same person. 
It comes to a head however when, after the exertion of a pro- 
found but useless strategy on his part to avoid an introduction, the 
unavoidable hour arrives when he is walked off by a bustling 
hostess, and the two are made acquainted with each other. Some- 
times a man may be found who has the sense to be quite content 
with his local fame. But such men are rare. It seldom happens 
that the writer of a letter in the chief newspaper of his county 
town is satisfied till he has offered the editor a leader or two as 
well. Great as are the troubles of editors in London, they are at 
least spared the pain and danger of throwing a slight upon some 
county magnate who desires to see himself in print, and to refuse 
insertion to whose lucid remarks upon the labour question or the 
price of pigs isa serious risk, For one man content with local 
celebrity, half a dozen at least will take the opportunity of meeting 
the town author to ask his good offices with a London publisher, 
to get an opinion out of him as to their latest performance, or 
to inquire whether he thinks the general public prefer fiction to 
philosophy, as his new acquaintances are quite prepared with an 
unlimited supply of either. 

The country reputation of London authors, on the other hand, is 
often an arbitrary and unaccountable thing. The man who writes 
a catchpenny romance under the name of history, or who is chiefly 
remarkable in literary circles for the unanimous chorus of ridicule 
with which his books have been received, goes into the country 
and finds himself famous. Every one knows his name. 
Adverse criticism, provided only it is universal enough, lifts 
him into notice. The only thing that can harm him is neglect. 
When he has visited his country cousins, you hear such 
wonderful things of his talents and urbanity that you deter- 
mine to have another look at his books before finally con- 
demning them. After you have lived, perhaps for years, in 
critical circles, you find it almost impossible to realize the exis- 
tence of whole parishes, nay whole counties, full of people who never 
passed a literary opinion in their lives. They are quite satisfied to 
accept as undoubted the real greatness of a man so universally 
talked about. And so it comes to pass that a man is great in the 
homes of all England, out of London, for whom every literary man 
of any reputation in town entertains the profoundest contempt ; 
and, again, that the real leaders of thought, the heads of parties in 
the republic of letters, the men to whom authors and publishers 
bow down, whose opinion is final, and whose judgment is fate, 
are never heard of by name in the outer world, and are as unknown 
in the Midlands as in Central Africa. 

It is often amusing to see the fuss made by a country cousin in 
London at the sight of a literary celebrity. You may think 
very little of the poet Smith, you may have reviled him monthly 
in the public press, you may have advised a publisher to have 
nothing to do with him—nay, you may have gone so far as to apply 
the word doggrel to his poetry—and you point him out to your 
country cousin with a contemptuous smile, and are simply startled 
at the interest his name evokes. On the other hand, suppose 
you happen to meet the great Jones, for whose opinions you 
have so deep a respect, and you are actually blushing with A so 
sure because he nods at you familiarly, you feel the greatest sur- 
prise, perhaps almost mortification, to tind how impossible it is to 
explain to your companion who the lion is, or why you account 
him so great. There are many such men in London, and many too 
in the country, but they are often quite unknown in their own 
neighbourhood. They sometimes come to town, where they shine 
in certain circles, and retire again into obscurity. When some one 
who knows them comes down into their district, and speaks of 
them with deference as eminent, his language excites nothing but 
surprise. We may be pretty sure no one thought much of William 
Shakspeare when he lived at Stratford-on-Avon. John Newton 
was a far greater man at Olney than William Cowper. Richard 
Hooker was “ only the parson ” at Bishopsbourne. 

The London literary man need not go to his country cousins for 
rest. His visit is a matter of too much importance. If he wrote 
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in every newspaper and edited half a dozen magazines his repu- 
tation could not be more exaggerated by his relatives. He may 
not care for archeology, but weeks beforehand plans are made for 
taking him to see a British earthwork or a Norman font. Ie may 
be wholly unacquainted with Greek, but the headmaster of the 
neighbouring college is invited on purpose to talk to him. He 
may be as little learned in theology as King Thackombau, but 
he will be expected to entertain the Archdeacon. Every diilicult 
inscription on the church bells for miles round, every black-letter 
book, every versifier in the village school, will be brought to him. 
If he understands art his opinion will be asked, not only on the 
amateur performances of the young ladies, but on the old masters 
in the gallery at the Court. He must be prepared to pronounce 
i the genuineness of a Constable as well as on the perspective 
of Miss Lucy's last sketch. He must know the marks on all 
porcelain and pottery, and have the date years of all silver assays 
at his finger ends.- If he goes to church the curate, who can 

reach naturally and movingly enough to the old women, thinks 
it necessary to read, with blushes and stammers, an elaborate 
essay, end inwardly wishes he had never been born. He is carried 
off to visit the Miss Robinsons, “who are so very intellectual,” 
though he would much prefer to stay and flirt with the Miss 
Browns, who are very pretty. If he would hear a tune, Beethoven 
is performed for him. If he expresses any enjoyment of music, he 
. 1s expected to understand the mysteries of the redundant fifth, or 
to teach the school choir the construction of a fugue. He is 
thought modest if he refuses to profess omniscience, and 
ge a little stiff if he will not give an opinion on what 

e does not understand. He is amazed how far a small 
joke will go, and has to be guarded in his conversation, as 
everything he says is treasured up and repeated. If he 
happens to speak familiarly of a statesman or a novelist, a thrill 
runs through his audience, and the hostess gives her guests a look 
which says plainly, “I told you so.” Ff he smiles, everybody else 
laughs. ‘The smallest details of what is to him everyday life are 
listened to with eager interest. That a celebrated author should 
often say foolish things, or buy a new pair of gloves, or write with 
a quill pen; that a well-known artist should smoke while he paints 
and should be fond of children; that a famous poet should be best 
known among his intimates for funny stories; thata great preacher 
should be a good judge of prints, or should play on the fiddle; 
that an eminent musician should be fond of hunting—all these, and 
other things like them, are heard with wonder, and will form for 
years the staple table-talk of the neighbourhood. 

So far there is something not unpleasant in his position. Few 
men there are who do not enjoy being made much of. A lifetime 
of this sort of thing would be very demoralizing, so he thinks, but 
a day or two of it is an agreeable and salutary excitement. He is 
nobody at home, and there cannot be a greater change of air and 
scene than to find himself somebody abroad. On the other hand, 
there are crumpled leaves in his bed of roses. Something has to be 
paid for the adulation he receives. He cannot enjoy himself 
for nothing. For the first few days he hugs himself in 
the happy delusion that he is meeting people without lite- 
rary ambiticns, and that he can look round the table and fancy 
that nobody present is an author. There is great relief from over- 
work in such a feeling, an absence of restraint, and a general 
relaxation, leading to that exhilaration of spirits which no doubt 
the country cousins look upon as his normal state. But a cruel 
awakening often ensues. Sooner or later comes the inevitable 
manuscript novel or, what is worse, the poem. Sooner or later 
he has to face the thought that, innocent and harmless as these 
bucolic folk have appeared, it is only for want of opportunity that 
they have not long ago rushed into print like anybody else. His 
dream of happiness is rudely interrupted. He has to meet the 
shock of finding that the lovely girl with whom he has been flirt- 
ing so thoughtlessly, or the gentlemanly rector with whom he has 
had such merry talks, are full of guile, and would be authors if 
only he approved of their attempts. In the first case, he may be 
led by pity to do foolish things, to undertake the satisfaction of 
the fair charmer’s little ambition, though he entail on himself the 
labour of rewriting every word she has written, and to put 
himself under an obligation to the publisher whom he most dislikes 
and has most persistently attacked. It isa serious question how 
far he can conscientiously do this. The rector’s manuscript will 
be judged on its merits. In all human probability it will be very 
summarily dismissed to its previous retirement in the pigeon-holes 
of his desk. Not so with the young lady’s. It is astonishing to 
think how much fiction, and worse, is yearly written by ignorant 
and inexperienced young ladies, and to reflect that the greater part 
of what finds its way into print has been composed in the country 
by writers wholly unacquainted with the most ordinary rules of 
composition. From four to six novels, each in three volumes, are 
published every week, and the majority will fall by their own 
weight and will never, after their first appearance, be heard of 
again. All these considerations, and more, rush through the 
brain of the literary man when that fatal moment arrives. 
Perhaps he is open, and, remembering his own sad experience, 
warns his fair friend that the paths of literature are difficult and 
thorny, and that success is only to be attained by labour to which 
the toil of the slave or the treadmill of the convict is mere play. 
More often he shirks the direct question ; and if he hesitates at 
all he is lost. He will have to remove all obstacles and to help 
the manuscript into print himself, though by doing so he in reality 
neither benefits literature nor the young lady. 

An unpleasant moment is that, too, when the album is brought 


out, his photograph demanded, and his signature as well. Lue 

is he if he escape so easily. It is more than likely that he will be 
expected to fill up a catechism as to the authors he reads and the 
colours he prefers. Every one has not the presence of mind to put 
down his own works in answer to the first question, or “ piebald ” 
to the second, and it is well for him if that is all. Some men 
have a capacity for writing little verses, and probably more than 
one celebrated rhymer has commenced life by album poetry. But 
albums are not so common now as they used to be, and the literary 
man in the country need not distress his mind by composing a 
ballad beforehand. If he can draw, it is more likely his talent 
will be put under requisition to ornament a page with grotesques, 
or to surround a likeness with appropriate emblems. He is in 
great request for charades, and is expected to be equal to any part. 
With books and play and a little healthful acting, his holidays 
are soon passed, and though he comes back to work with a con- 
sciousness of having enjoyed himself even more than he expected, 
he yet half unconsciously determines to take his next vacation 
among the Alps or in Transylvania. 


RAILWAY POLICY. 


HE strong and almost universal condemnation with which the 
proposal of the Midland Railway Company to assimilate first 
and second class passenger traffic was received naturally led toa 
rumour that the Directors had reconsidered their decision, and 
were disposed to modify it, if not to abandon it altogether. This 
report, however, was quickly contradicted. It was intimated in a 
semi-ofticial manner that the Midland Directors intended to adhere 
strictly to their original scheme. Only it was explained that 
this scheme was something quite different from what it had been 
supposed to be. As the first announcement of the project was 
voluntarily made by the Directors themselves, it is strange that 
they did not endeavour to state distinctly what it was that th 
meant to do, and it is still more surprising that they should have 
allowed several weeks to elapse without attempting to correct 
the misapprehensions which are now said to have existed on the 
subject. At last, however, we have a letter from the Chairman 
which is intended to clear up all doubts. It appears that there are 
still to be three classes of carriages on the Midland, and that the 
first class is to be elevated instead of being abolished. Pullman’s 
Sleeping Cars, or some other carriages of a similar kind, will supply 
a tirst-class accommodation superior to that which is now afforded 
the present first-class carriages will be used for second-class 
assengers; and the third-class carriages will remain as before. 
teturn tickets are not to be abolished, and there are to be no 
restrictions as to the date of the return journey. 

The first question which arises is as to the new and “ very 
superior” first class. We are told that the service of Pullman 
Palace and Sleeping Cars is to be “ gradually extended.” At 

resent, we believe, the Pullman cars run only between St. 
ancras and Bradford, and only once a day from each end—that 
is, at midnight from St. Pancras and in the afternoon from. 
Bradford. This is obviously a very limited experiment, and 
the Midland Company would require to provide itself with a large 
addition of new and costly rolling-stock if first-class carriages of 
the improved kind are to form part of its regular trains. If these 
superior carriages are to be represented only by the single 
Pullman train they may as well, as far as ordinary traffic is 
concerned, be left out of account, and in that case the scheme 
returns to the form in which it was originally announced. There is, 
moreover, some ambiguity as to the fares which are to be charged 
for these superior first-class carriages. ‘or some unaccountable 
reason @ great mystery is made of the tariff of the Pullman cars— 
quite as great a mystery, in fact, as has been made aboutthe new policy 
of the Midland itself. It is evident that the Directors are partial 
to an atmosphere of clouds. The time-table tells us that “ First- 
class Passengers may avail themselves of the Drawing-Room and 
Sleeping Cars on payment of a small additional charge,” but it 
is apparently thought to be dangerous to disclose the precise 
amount of the charge. “ Further particulars may be obtained on 
application at any of the stations,” and in the course of time we 
shall perhaps also be able to obtain “ further particulars” as to 
what the Directors mean to do about their first-class traffic 
generally. We trust we are divulging nothing which will be in- 
jurious either to Mr. Pullman or the Midland Company when we 
mention that the charge for a berth in one of. the sleeping cars is, 
we have heard, six shillings. This seems to be a very moderate 
rice fora good night's rest; but, in the first place, we do not 
know whether the charge will remain at its present amount when 
the reduced first-class fares come into operation ; and, in the second 
lace, there are a great many people whom even the Oriental 
uxury of a Pullman sleeping-berth will not tempt to go to bed 
in the daytime, and the number of those who travel by night is of 
course comparatively small, The only thing then that appears to 
be certain is that the first class, as we know it at present, 1s to be 
abolished; the carriages will remain, but they will be crowded 
with a new class of people. Whether a sufficient number of superior 
first-class carriages of a new kind will ever be provided, and, if so, at 
what price, remains to be seen; but it is obvious that their construc- 
tion must be a question of time, and the fares may possibly be high. 
It is suggested that those who desire privacy and ease can obtain 
a reserved compartment by the purchase of four first-class tickets. 
If this plan is generally adopted, the result will be of course that 
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the shortening of trains b. king into every carriage as many 
passengers as it can possibly be made to hold, which is represented 
as one of the economical advantages of the new system, will not 
be obtained, and the only result will be, that the charge for the sort 
of comfort which first-class passengers at present enjoy will be raised. 
An appeal has been made by the chief Railway Companies 
to the Midland to postpone carrying out the proposed changes until 
after the half-yearly meetings, in order that the subject may be 
carefully considered, and it is probable that this will be agreed to. 
It has been observed that, if the Midland has made a mistake, 
there must be an inconsistency in the alarm of other Companies, 
since what is bad for the Midland may be supposed to be good for 
itsrivals. The origin of this alarm must, however, be sought in the 
doubts as to the discretion of Railway Directors generally which have 
been produced by theconduct of those of the Midland Company, taken 
in conjunction with other symptoms of confusion and incapacity in 
the railway world. It is indeed painfully clear that at the present 
moment Railway Boards are altogether at sea in regard to any 
fixed principles for regulating their dealings with their customers. 
This: is not the case of the Midland alone, though its 
fussy restlessness is for the moment particularly conspicuous. 
It is almost equally the case with every other Company, and hence 
the uneasiness and consternation with which this kind of property 
is just now regarded. It is evident that Directors cannot make up 
their minds as to the right course to be taken in fixing tolls an 
fares, and that, in sheer bewilderment and desperation, they are 
casting about, now in one direction and now in another, in the 
hope of discovering by experiment what logical reflection has failed 
to disclose to them. It might have been supposed that any child 
would be capable of foreseeing the necessary and inevitable conse- 
quences of giving largely increased facilities to third-class tratlic 
without making any change in regard to other classes. Yet 
Boards of Directors are aghast at the persistent decline of second- 
class passengers which has followed as a matter of course. It is 
obviously impossible to touch any of such an artificial system 
without disturbing the stability of the whole, and the only way of 
reventing this disturbance is by a readjustment of the original 
ance. It is amazing that even Railway Directors should have 
failed to perceive that when third-class carriages began to be 


-attached to all, or almost all, trains, there would be an imme- 


diate diversion from the second class into the third of those who 
had previously travelled second class simply because there was no 
third class to go by. Second and third class carriages have 
hitherto been about on a level in point of comfort. There may be 

rhaps a little padding about the second class which is wanting 
in the third, but otherwise the size and style of the carriages are 
much the same. The amount of the fare is, in fact, the chief 
difference between them, and as this difference is on a long journey 
really considerable, the consequence has been that—setting aside 
the first-class engers—only those who are rather sensitive asto 
the company in which they travel go by the second class. The 
utterly disproportionate excess of second-class over third-class fares 
is, in fact, a fine levied by the Railway Companies not for the use 
of a superior class of carriage, but for exemption from contact 
with the roughest class of the community. The result is that 
people who cannot afford to travel first class, and who shrink 
from the third, have to go second class at a cost which is absurdly 
high when measured by the miserable accommodation provided for 
them; and it follows very naturally that persons of this class 
avoid travelling as much as possible. It may be said that it will 
be a boon to this class to be allowed to travel in better carriages 
at the present fares, but the answer is that this is not 
what they want. Their grievance is not the homely plainness of 
the accommodation, but the absurdly ae price which 
they have to pay for the privilege of merely being protected against 
the risks of third-class company. If it were not for the marked dif- 
ference of cost, the bulk of middle-class people would probably all 
go second class, and the third class would be left to those who 
were content with it or could not possibly afiord to pay more than 
the very lowest fare. There can be no doubt that the present 
high second-class fares tend to restrain the travelling of a large 
and important class of the community whom it would be the 
interest of the Railway Companies to conciliate. 

The t difficulty of the Companies would seem to be to deter- 
mine whether they should confine themselves to squeezing as much 
as possible out of people who must travel, and who have therefore 
no alternative but to pay whatever price is charged, or whether 
they should endeavour to encourage those to travel who 
are under no obligation to do so, and who require to 
be tempted by cheap fares and special conveniences. One 
can understand the various reasons which may be urged 
on one side and on the other, and we are quite ready to admit the 
right of the Companies to do the best they can for their own in- 
terests. Their error,however, has consisted in attempting to work 
two different and antagonistic lines of policy at the same time. The 
high ordinary fares are the only excuse for excursion trains, 
which not only de and endanger the regular traffic, but 
drain the ordinary trains of a large class of people who at more 
moderate rates would certainly go by them rather than submit to 
the unsavoury crush and various irritating restrictions of an ex- 
cursion, We are glad to see that in one point the Midland is 
setting a wise example, and that is in placing no restrictions on 
the date up to which return tickets may be used. Nothing can 
be more absurd than the plan of limiting return-tickets to two 
or three days, or a week, or perhaps a month. ‘The time which 
is allowed to be spent at any place really costs the Company 


nothing, but a liberal allowance in this respect is a very great 
inducement to travel. The reason of these restrictions is of 
course that the Companies are trying at one and the same time 
to make persons who are obliges to travel by their lines pay 
high rates, and to hold out the temptation of lower rates to people 
who travel only for their own pleasure. It is as if a butcher 
were to attempt to discriminate in his charges between people 
who are impelled by absolute hunger to seek a meal and those 
who want meat merely for the pleasure of eating it, and will 
not buy unless tempted by a moderate price. The number of 
people who have no choice but to travel, and to travel in a parti- 
cular direction, is, after all, very limited. On the other hand, the 
number of people who have leisure and inclination to travel, if 
tempted to do so by the offer of comfortable accommodation and 
cheap fares, is practically unlimited. In trying to play a dodging 
game between these two classes, the Companies are simply upset- 
ting themselves between two stools. 

Another instance of the eccentric mismanagement of rail- 
way traflic is afforded by the way in which goods are dealt 
with. There are some kinds of heavy goods for which the 
Companies compete with each other in the most reckless manner, 
and which they will carry, rather than not have them at all, 
at absurdly low charges. Goods traffic, it must be remem- 
bered, is really much more troublesome than passenger traflic, for 
the obvious reason that it is inanimate. It cannot put itself into a 
train and take itself out again. It has to be carted, and carried, 
and loaded and unloaded, and perhaps housed for atime. Yet the 
passenger who requires no attentions of this kind, and asks merely 
to be allowed to sit in a carriage from one station to another, is 
charged, as compared with goods, out of all proportion to the 
trouble and expense involved in the journey. The excufe of the 
Companies would no doubt be that, unless they charged low rates 
for certain kinds of goods, they would not get the carrying of them, 
which is no doubt true; but why should it be supposed that mo- 
derate rates for passengers would not produce a similar result? 
There is, however, one class of goods traffic which appears to be 
systematically neglected by the Companies, and that is the small 
parcels traffic. Part of it has already been absorbed by the Post 
Office, and, if it pays the Post Office, it might, one would have 
thought, have paid the railways to take charge of it themselves. 
For things which cannot be sent through the post the system 
of conveyance which is adopted by the railways is simply pro- 
hibitory. The charges are excessive, but that is nothing to the utter 
uncertainty which attends the delivery of parcels. They may be 
days on a journey which should be performed in a few hours. It 
is a mere matter of chance. The booking-oflice takes the package, 
and some day or other it is supposed to turn up at its destination ; 
when that will be, if ever, ae can possibly tell. It may be 
suspected that parcels are left to manage themselves. In one 
instance that we happen to know of a parcel which had to be 
carried a distance of some twenty-five miles as the crow flies did 
not reach its destination for mess a week. On the whole, it is 
evident that railway traffic is not cultivated in the same intelligent 
and rational way as other kinds of business, and the reason probably 
is that those who have the management of it have hitherto had their 
attention too much absorbed by other things. The day when 
Railway Directors will set themselves to work their lines in a 
steady, business-like spirit, endeavouring to meet the wants of 
their various customers, to cultivate traffic by offering terms that 
will tempt it to come, and to make travelling not only as cheap 
but as safe as possible, will be the beginning of a more hopeful 
period for railway property. 


SOUTHERN NEW ZEALAND. 


COLONY which is just now spending borrowed money on 1ts 

railways at the rate of a million and a half sterling in the 
year, and has run up a public debt of nearly thirteen millions, 
cannot fail to claim our attention, It is not here proposed to dis- 
cuss the merits of this policy, but to place more clearly in view 
the distinctive characteristics of one main portion of New Zealand. 
That name may even yet, like those of other Australasian countries 
in the past, be deemed subject to revision. It is not long since 
we used to talk of New Holland and Van Diemen’s Land. The 
latter now bears a worthier name; but it has been proved by Mr. 
Major, from early maps of the fifteenth century, that the main- 
land was known to the Portuguese long before it was visited by 
the Dutchman. Its eastern part, our New South Wales, was 
actually discovered by the English Captain Cook, and was soon 
afterwards colonized. The distant islands in the South Pacific 
Ocean were seen by Tasman in a cursory manner ; but it is ques- 
tionable whether a Spaniard had not seen them before, and it 
was Cook who first went round their shores. “New Zealand” 
is the most absurdly inappropriate name for them that could 
have been devised, tt brings to mind the almost ludicrous con- 
trast between those alluvial flats of the Scheldt and the bold 
configuration of lands formed by huge volcanic and glacial forces, 
and isolated by the disruption or subsidence of a vast conti- 
nent, in the widest open space on the globe. To carry on 
the joke, when our countrymen begun to deal officially with 
those islands, somebody had the Irish fancy to call them New 
Ulster, New Munster, and New Leinster. The native words, 
which we need not try to write, could never be pronounced or 
remembered ; but designations were to be contrived for the entire 
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group, and for the several islands, two large and one small. It 
was attempted to distinguish them as the North, the Middle, and 
the South Island ; but this, too, has failed in practice. The most 
southerly isle, which is uninhabited and of insignificant size, keeps 
the name of Stewart, a sailor whose exploits are but too notorious ; 
and the Middle Island has therefore been recognized as the South 
Island, which it substantially is. The true dualism of New 
Zealand, natural as well as social, is the subject of our present 
remarks. 

The striking difference, in most natural aspects, between the North 
Island and the Southern part of New Zealand must necessarily affect 
their industrial and social conditions, It will not tend to political 
separation ; but the self-sufficingness of New Zealand as a whole, 
and her independence of the Australian provinces a thousand 
miles away, will rather be confirmed by her development of such 
diverse internal resources. Some modification, indeed, is at this 
moment under discussion in the political relations of her Northern 
provinces. The latest project of Mr. Vogel, a Premier with a 
turn for audacious innovation whom his admirers regard as a 
colonial Bismarck or Cavour, is to merge those four provinces 
in that of metropolitan Wellington. This will probably be 
resisted by Autnal, the older and more populous former 
seat of general government, resenting still the loss of that 
ae from official expenditure which was never larger than 

uring a Maori war. Such competition for government 
patronage is too apt to distract the infantile public mind of new 
and small communities from objects of more enduring value. It 


was curious in 1852 to observe how these local interests deter- | 
mined the views of colonists as to the representative constitution | 


then bestowed. Auckland was naturally afraid of being sup- 


planted by Wellington, on account of its more central situation — 


on Cook's Strait between the two equal islands. It was therefore 
— by Auckland that the two islands should form two per- 


| 


ectly independent colonies. Wellington and Nelson, on the | 


contrary—the settlements planted by Waketield’s New Zealand 
Company on opposite shores of Cook’s Strait—asked for a central 
government of both islands, with municipalities at the several 
townships or settlements. These were two hundred miles _ 
with communications by a wretched sailing-vessel or a pathless 
ride across mountain and forest. But each of them had the soul of 
a rising commonwealth. It was not municipal institutions that 
could satisfy the ambitious foresight of Canterbury and Otago 
Pilgrim Fathers. Their three or four years’ actual experience had 
indeed failed to prove that their well-meaning parent Associations 
for realizing certain principles of ecclesiastical and social union could 
pay their way. Yet there was no thought of abandoning those two 
settlements and the large investments in the purchase of territories 
comprising nearly all the eastern side of the South Island. Their 
inhabitants of 1852, though not exceeding 4,500 in Canterbury and 
2,000in Otago, demanded provincial self-government, and obtained it 
from the Imperial Legislature. It was displeasing, of course, both to 
Auckland and to Wellington. The existing federal constitutionallows 
to each of the nine Provincial Councils and Superintendents nearly 
as much power as is enjoyed by the State Governments of the Ame- 
rican Union. Indeed the New Zealand provinces have more ; for 
each disposes of its own waste lands for its own profit. Whatever 
muy be the faults of this system, events have amply warranted the 
claims of Otago and Canterbury, then somewhat derided, to a 
voice in framing the constitution. Those provinces, created but 
twenty-five years ago, have far outgrown that of Auckland in 
every element gh ee pie g The aggregate population of the 
South Island in March last amounted to 186,855, of whom only 
some hundreds were of the Maori race. That of the North Island 
‘Was 112,251, including nearly 30,000 natives, about half of these 
being at least half civilized. The total European population of 
New Zealand has increased above tenfold in twenty years. 
Scientific men have often remarked the contrasted physical 
features of the two large islands. Passing through Cook's 
Strait, to the north is a country of low swelling hill-ranges or 
tablelands, broken by isolated volcanic peaks. This land is 
covered with luxuriant forests, except in a central region of lakes 
and hot springs or geysers depositing silica and sulphur beds, 
like that of the Yellowstone in North America. 
its north end has a languid semi-tropical warmth. 
south is a very different country. From end to end along its 
western side this island presents a continuous backbone of 
massive Alpine mountains, ranging from 11,000 ft. to 13,200 ft. 
in height, with a dense forest hanging in 


The climate at | 
To the | 


gloom upon | 


their seaward slopes, beneath the eternal snows. But on the | 


other side, facing eastward, this range displays vast snow-fields 
and glaciers, and immense beds of loose shattered rock, with 
clefts and gorges of terrible depth, whence the icy rivers are 
poured out into the lakes of an upland plain. The lofty plateau 
which occupies the middle breadth of the South Island is 
buttressed on its eastern side by a lower parallel range of moun- 
tains, through frequent breaks in which its rivers descend, and 
cross many successive terraces or steps to the eastern sea-coast. 
The nether terraces, from an elevation of 1,500 ft. downwards, and 
the strip of low-lying shore intersected ogg variable rivers, 
‘compose what are called the Canterbury Plains. That province is 
divided from Otago, its southern neighbour, by the larger Waitaki 
river, flowing out of three lakes at the feet of the central moun- 
tains. In the contour of its shores this island is also very re- 
markable. Its south-western extremity is, by glacier action no 
doubt, indented with deep fjords like those of Norway. The 
north-eastern shore, in Cook's Strait, is wonderfully pierced and 


contorted, forming a maze of inlets; but the east coast is an un- 
broken low beach of shingle, saving two exceptional instances, 
These are the two harbours of Port Lyttelton and Port Chalmers, 
the sea-doors respectively of Christchurch and Dunedin. They owe 
their existence to peninsular blocks of volcanic formation enclosing 
small pieces of water. 

Such is the natural structure of Southern New Zealand. It is 
evidently so laid out that the Canterbury and Otago territories 
share between them most of the agricultural and pastoral oppor- 
tunities, with their habitable and fertile eastward plains open 
to the ‘two convenient seaports. The two northern provinces, 
indeed, Nelson and Marlborough, possess their own advantages. 
The former has thick beds of good coal, as well as some 
gold, copper, and iron; the latter, in its Wairau district, 
has the richest soil. But for the growth of wheat, meat, and 
wool, upon which in the first instance the wealth of a new 
country mainly depends, the middle and southern parts of this 
island combine all favouring conditions. Their climate, less mild 
and tranquil than that of sheltered Nelson, is better suited than any 
other in the world both to the cattle and to the cultivated plants of 
Britain, as well as to the health of our people and their children. 
It is like the best English climate kept dry and ever clear of fog, 
with much less winter frost. Seasonable airs of wholesome cold 
are inhaled from the inland snowy heights, or wafted from the 
Antarctic icebergs. Only an incessant windiness is complained 
of, but that serves to purify the air and to brace the nerves. 
Every vegetable product or domestic animal of our rearing there 
grows and multiplies with amazing quickness and equal vigour. 
The soil is good, though somewhat light, and responds to manure, 
it is said, in a manner that seems miraculous. There are no 
swamps and no forests in those broad plains east of the Alpine 
range. The farmers and the graziers of Timaru and Oamaru are 
fortunati nimium, who would know their happy lot if they could, for 
any wages, get the labour they want, together with easier access to 
a market. But these are boons which the railways and steamships 
are likely soon to give them. Three million acres in the 
Canterbury plains are fit for the agriculturist, the sheep-breeder, 
or the stock-owner, besides the extensive highland and moun-. 
tain runs. Otago, including Southland, can show nearly as 
much open land, with a soil even better for wheat. From 
thirty-five to fifty-five bushels an acre is obtained in the most 
southern district. The merino sheep imported from Australia 
grows much bigger ; his fleece here weighs, instead of two pounds 
and a half, three and a half; the wool, though not so fine, is softer, 
with longer staple. New Zealand sheep-feeding obtains a greater 
advantage, as the coarse native grass, and the rude squatting: 
manegement of vast open runs, are superseded by laying duwn 
succulent English grasses in the fenced meadows of purchased 
estates. The yearly produce of the colony exceeds three million 
bushels of wheat and forty million pounds of wool, chiefly from 
the two great southern provinces. Canterbury already counts her 
three millions of sheep, Otago her four millions, with myriads of 
oxen, horses, and swine. The mineral riches, too, of this southern 
island are great, though surpassed by Auckland in the north. The 
Otago gold-tields have, indeed, since 1866 shown a decreasing 
yield; but these, together with those of Hokitika or Westland, 
lately part of Canterbury, and with those of Nelson, still yield 
gold to the annual value of 1,600,000/. Manufactures are promised 
and even commenced in the towns. =~ 

With these various and copious sources of public wealth, and 
with rapid sales of Government lands at 1/. and 2/. the acre, means 
were early found by the enterprising Provincial Councils to begin 
the construction of railways. Cut boldly through the rocky moun- 
tain that guards Port Lyttelton, a tunnel has opened the sea-door 
to the city of Christchurch close behind. The locomotive now 
travels sixty miles southward over the Canterbury plains. It will 
in the year after next, or not much later, pass on down to Timaru, 
and perhaps meet the up train from Dunedin. The last-named 
capital has 18,000 inhabitants, while Christchurch has 10,000; but 
they will probably by the end of the nineteenth century be equal 
to the present Melbourne and Sydney. The population of Canter- 
bury Province is 60,000, and that of Otago is 85,000. 

It is worth while to notice the steady and substantial progress 
of this southern country since the New Zealand Constitution was 
granted twenty-two years ago. Its founders, Scotch and English 
alike, failed in those days to realize their ideas of colonization 
under Church patronage. But they can now see in thriving ado- 
lescence the lusty young Scotland and England which they begot 
in 1848 and 1850. Lord Lyttelton when he visited the antipodes 
must have found in the sight of Canterbury Province a compensa- 
tion for his past trouble in its first settlement. There is nowhere 
in the Queen’s dominions a community that preserves so faithfully 
the genuine characteristics of English middle-class society. It has 
had no admixture either of an Irish or a German immigration, nor 
has it, like Otago, been invaded by the Australian diggers. To 
any well-bred English family of small fortune seeking a new home 
aoe the seas, that remotest colonial shore, if go they must, 
ofters probably the most congenial abode, 


« JEAMES” AT BIRMINGHAM. 


I is a curious circumstance that the greatest wonders always 
happen in a very dull season—at least if we believe the news- 
papers. The reason of this is perhaps that what would be looked 
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upon as a very ordinary and commonplace incident at any other 
is into something in order to make up 
for the general dearth of topics of interest. News nowadays is 
thought to be no news at all unless it is startling and sensational, 
and if sensations will not happen of themselves they must be 
manufac The man-and-dog fight is the natural develop- 
ment of the enormous gooseberry of other days. Modern journalists 
appear to be chiefly occupied, like Katterfelto with his hair on 
on at their own wonders wondering for their bread.” A few 
days ago the Prince and Princess of Wales, when on a visit to a 
country house in the neighbourhood of Birmingham, drove into the 
town. Their coming had been duly notified, and of course Birmingham 
did its best to show the gratification it derived from the sight of 
its distinguished guests. The Prince and Princess had a kindly and 
courteous reception, just as they would be sure to have in any 
town in the kingdom. Yet this simple incident is written about 
in some of the newspapers as if it were the most wonderful and 
amazing thing that could ibly occur. The reporter of the 
Times, for example, can contain his bewilderment and delight 
at the idea of a Mayor of Birmingham, and a Radical Meyor, 
too, actually behaving himself in a “ gentlemanly ” manner, and 
being able to make a civil and grammatical speech in the presence 
of a Prince. He notes also with equal astonishment that, though 
the crowd did not cheer quite so much as other crowds, and 
many forgot to take off their hats, the people were really 
orderly and well behaved. Indeed Jeames is so surprised and 
thankful that there was no rioting or flinging of rotten eggs that 
he is quite willing to make allowance for every deficiency in the way 
of huzzas and waving of hats and handkerchiefs. We get 
the idea that the absence of any violent breach of the peace was 
really more than he had hoped for. The reporter had perhaps had 
his imagination too much excited by the recent mysterious story 
of a remarkable encounter at Hanley, and the discovery that the 
people of Birmingham were not utter savages came upon him with 
ashock. The iad and sensitive creature had apparently never 
ventured into this barbarous region before, and no doubt it was 
with some trepidation that on this eventful day he mounted the 
steps behind the carriage. Birmingham, it seems, “does not lie 
much in the track of Royalty” or of the flunkeys in its train. 
Such a wonderful discovery as this, that anything “ gentle- 
manly” was to be found in such a low Radical place as 
Birmingham, was of course too good to be hastily let drop. So 
next day one of the leader-writers of the Times is turned on to get 
some more wonderment out of it. At this time of year the weather 
is usually damp and foggy but of course a Prince’s visit is an in- 
fallible specific against this dismal atmosphere. Accordingly last 
Tuesday was “ one of those rare days when not man alone, but all 
nature with him—the trees and plants, the birds of the air and the 
beasts of the field—were tempted to dream that the order of the 
seasons is about to be reversed.” It seems indeed that for this day 
at least the order of the seasons was reversed, for the weather, as 
soon as it was known that the Prince was coming, “ instead of 
sinking into winter, turned back to spring.” Some day, perhaps, a 
careful study of the influence of Princes on the weather will form an 
important contribution to meteorological science. Not only, however, 
inanimate nature, ee was brightened and refined 
under the beams of Royalty. e Mayor was known to have publicly 
avowed strong — views, which it was supposed he had 
not recanted ; and there was therefore, we are told, eager curiosity 
to observe the manner in whicha Republican Mayor would receive 
the Heir of the Monarchy. Would the Mayor strike out with his 
left, or would he disguise his feelings and take the opportunity of 
dropping something into the Prince’s soup? Would he sacrifice 
his conscientious principles so far as to give the Prince his titles, 
or would he adopt the simple address used by Artemus Ward and 
call him “ Edward”? It is easy to conceive the awful anxiety and 
agitation of the moment, especially as the various speculations as to 
what the Mayor would do paca he involved other speculations as 
to how the Prince would bear himself in return. It is with in- 
tense relief that the writer in the Times is able to announce that 
there was nothing outrageous in the behaviour of the Republican 
Mayor, and that an unseemly scuffle was happily avoided. In fact 
the interview is ccna | as having had the happiest influence 
on the Mayor, who, it seems, ——€ self-respect, in which he 
had previously been deficient, and a “greater elevation of style.” 
A hope is added that this influence may be lasting. 

We do not know how it may strike other people, but it seems 
to us that this sort of way ——— of the Mayor and people of 
Birmingham is not only very silly but extremely impertinent. t 
happened at Birmin was exactly what any reasonable person 
might have known beforehand would be certain to happen. The Times 
remarks that this reception of the Prince and Princess of Wales will 
embarrass “ those foreign critics who are for ever detecting among 
us movements which we ourselves have failed to discern,” by which 
we suppose is meant movements hostile to the continuance of the 
Monarchy ; but we should imagine that the innocent wonder which 
the Times itself expresses that everything went off quietly and peace- 
ably is rather calculated to confirm than to remove these erroneous 
impressions. Foreign critics might very reasonably reply, “ If the 
attachment of the people to the me is as firm and stedfast as 
you say, why do you exhibit so much surprise and exultation at the 
very simple and natural fact that the Heir Apparent should be 
received with the common civilities usual on ee an occasion?” It 
is probable that Mr. Chamberlain still retains the opinions which he 
expressed a short time since as to the best form of government; 
but it must be assumed that before he undertook the office of 


Mayor he must have satisfied himself that there was nothing in his 
political convictions to prevent him from discharging the duties of 
that position; and one of these duties was of course that of repre- 
senting the town on any occasion when an address had to be pre- 
sented to any member of the Royal Family. Everybody will agree 
that Mr. Chamberlain’s speeches were just what + a should have 
been, but it is only reasonable to suppose that this was due tohisown 
sense of propriety, and not to any sudden and magical exaltation of 
his pl nature under the influence of the Royal presence. It is 
an insult to the inhabitants of Birmingham to 
that they were in any danger of forgetting their manners on such an 
occasion, and to express astonishment that they should be actually 
civil and good-natured. There can be no doubt that they enjoyed 
the rare sight, not only of the Prince and Princess, but of their 
decorated town, and that they were perfectly sincere and cordial 
in the good-will with which they welcomed their visitors; but it 
is childish to represent this natural politeness as a formal repudia- 
tion of democratic opinions which some of them may have previously 
entertained, or to “— of their interest in the sight of a young 
gentleman who had just come from shooting a great lot of 
pheasants on one estate, and was going to shoot a lot more some- 
where else, as “a confession of aspirations for a higher standard 
of existence.” Itis avery good thing that the people and their 
Prince should be personally brought together on-a pleasant 
holiday, and that the swift pe Fy Royalty should break the 
monotony of everyday life by a h of colour and gaiety; but 
it is scarcely judicious to twist simple and natural events out of 
their genuine character in order to invest them with a factitious im- 
portance. There is really no reason to suppose that, though political 
agitators occasionally speak wildly at Birmingham and elsewhere, 
there is any settled conviction in any part of the community in 
favour of a Republican form of government; but assuming that 
such views did prevail, it te be absurd to expect that they 
would be instantly and permanently suppressed by a hasty glimpse 
of the Prince and Princess. It is more comfortable to have the 
assurance that such feelings do not exist than to have to trust to 
their removal by such inadequate means. 

Those who have the strongest faith in a Monarchy believe 
that it is an entirely rational institution, resting on a foundation of 
common sense, and corresponding to the requirements of human 
nature, and that it will bear to be looked into in a sober, practical 
way. The dangers which it has most to fear are not the assaults 
of enemies, but the foolish adulation of sycophantish admirers. 
There is scarcely any my by which it is possible to make Royalty 
look more ridiculous by attributing to it the sort of 

retensions of which we have heard so much within the last few 
ys. The old superstition of the healing touch of the King may 
perhaps be recognized as a “survival” in the suggestion that a 
visit from a Prince exercises an instantaneous and elevating moral 
influence on all those with whom he is placed in contact. 
The Prince is of course a_ representative person, and it 
was only natural that the Mayor of Birmingham should 
endeavour to receive him with the respect and ceremony due to 
his position. It would perhaps be awkward for royal persons if 
their personal merits were invariably to be measured by the degree 
of “elevation” which is displayed in the formal addresses which aré 
showered upon them through life. Whatever may be the specu- 
lative ——— of any ns in Birmingham as to the ideal of a 
perfect Constitution, the Prince of Wales's visit would certainly 
not have been a suitable occasion for their expression, and there 
can be no reason to be in the least surprised that his reception 
should have been marked by good taste and feeling. Indeed, 
without ery age. the importance of such events, it might be 
wished that they were less rare. If,as the Times remarks, Bir- 
mingham does not lie in the track of Royalty, that is perhaps not 
exactly the fault of Birmingham. It could hardly fail to be of ad- 
van to the Prince himself if he were in his wanderings to 
include some of the chief towns as well as the great preserves. 


FLOGGING. 


remarkable document which two columns of the 
biggest type of last Tuesday's Daily Telegraph may be worth 
& passing notice, not indeed for the sake of its arguments, if such 
they can be called, but as a fair sample of the sort of pleas put 
forward for tke continued impunity of the kicking interest, No 
clue to the authorship is affo: by the mysterious signature of 
“ X.,” but we may venture to observe that the writer has at least 
reproduced with admirable fidelity the style of flowing eloquence 
with which we have long been familiar in the ers and 
“ Own Correspondents ” of that enterprising journal. The 
epithet “ flowing” is in this case peculiarly appropriate, for the 
letter opens with an elaborate comparison between public opinion 
and the “ flux and reflux ” of the ocean, which however is rather 
complicated by the expression of a desire that, as time goes on— 
or, as the writer grandly phrases it, “at the determination of epoch 
after epoch ”—we may find “ that the river has become purified, and 
thus fertilizes in lieu of polluting the shores through which it 

” There is not usually any flux and reflux in rivers, and, 
though Homer does speak of an ocean stream bounding on all 
sides the habitable earth, there is something alike novel and 
alarming in the notion of the sea “passing through,” instead of 
being content to beat against, the shore. Such an event has 
before now happened in when the dykes have given way, 
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but the result, whether fertilizing or polluting, has been accounted 
very disastrous. But this is a mere preliminary detail; the real 
business of the writer, as he hastens to inform us, “is to note ”— 
which here means to censure—“a very remarkable revulsion of 
public thought in favour of the infliction, for certain offences, of one 
of the most degrading, the most cruel, and the most barbarous of 


human punishments—that of the Lash.” The classes guilty 
of the offences in question are what may be termed the kicking 


classes, and it is for them only, as will appear presently, that 
the punishment is too cruel and degrading to be tolerated. 
And it is so in their case because it exposes the sufferer to 
and indelible infamy”; the scars on his back may perhaps 
be obliterated by time, but “the cicatrices on his name ”—why 
does a scar become a “ cicatrix ” when transferred from the back to 
the name ?—can never be removed. The branded man may meet 
with contemptuous pity from his associates, or “ they may tacitly 
agree never to mention in his presence the shameful chastise- 
ment he has undergone”; and, considering the delicate refine- 
ment and exquisite tact of “ certain classes,” they would no 
doubt instinctively conform to this simple rule of courtesy. 
But still the merest accident may at any moment reveal the ter- 
rible secret, and then a mere hasty word may provoke the 
taunt ; “‘ You talk; why you had forty lashes in the more | gaol 
for ge) your wife. You're not fit for the company of decent 
men. Yah! who's had the cat on his bare back?” And the 
writer goes on to explain to us at length, from his “ intimate know- 
ledge of the History of Penality in all ages and all countries,” that 
it is a great mistake to suppose that “ their mates” will think no 
worse of these brave fellows for having been whipped. But he 
= and no doubt quite correctly, assumes that they will 

ink no worse of them for having kicked their wives, perhaps 
within an inch of their lives, which led to the whipping. And, 
to say the truth, he does not seem to think much the worse of them 
for it himself. He refuses expressly to admit that there is anything 
“ shameful ” in their conduct. 

There is one class of offences however for which the writer 
considers this barbarous and degrading punishment very suit- 
able. He first calls it felony, but, feeling perhaps the awkward- 
ness of so vague and comprehensive a designation, more 
precisely defines the unpardonable crime as thieving. As to 
the sinfulness of theft there is no room for what theologians call 
“invincible ignorance,” and this accordingly “ is in itself a shame- 
ful crime.” But with acts of brutal violence it is very different; 
there need be nothing at all shameful in them. “The greatest 
rough that ever beat or kicked his wife knows that it is a disgrace- 
ful thing to steal so much as a halfpenny that does not be- 
long to him ; but meer & and Education have not yet so far 
reached him as to teach him that it is a shameful act to get drunk, 
and a more shameful one to maltreat a woman.” Christianity and 
education apparently teach the Decalogue backwards, and do not 
usually get more than half way through the second table. The 
“most ruffianly, dissolute, worthless, wicked ’coster-lads ” 4 
seventeen and upwards are always ectl uainted wi 
the obligations of the eighth and prose comeiinaie— 
whether of the seventh also deponent saith not—but they are 
honestly ignorant of the sixth. For it may be presumed that 
even “the greatest rough,” if he recognized the heinousness of 
murder, would be at least partially aware of the dangerous 
culpability of executing a pas seul in iron clogs on his wife's head, 
or whiling away a leisure afternoon by kicking out the eyes of an 
old man of eighty and pouring lime into the sockets. But he is 
in fact wholly unaware of it; “this biting, kicking savage may be 
em we are clearly meant to infer gen is] a perfectly honest, 

rious, and honourable fellow.” Well, as to that, we have 
heard of honour among thieves, to whom this writer allows none, 
and there may, for aught we know, be some code of honour under- 
stood by themselves among biting, kicking savages, but it can 
hardly be a principle which the law is called upon to re: . We 
are not going to discuss with the Telegraph Correspondent at exactly 
what age men or boys—or, to use his own classical phraseology, “any 
adolescent or adult "—may be assumed to havemastered the relative 
obligations of the moral law. But we havea decided conviction that 
those interesting young gentlemen “ between the ages of seventeen 
and twenty-three,” who are so profoundly sensible of the crimi- 
nality and shamefulness of stealing, are not less distinctly aware 
that to stop an inoffensive artisan in the street, knock him 
down for refusing to give you sixpence, and then dance upon 
his body till he is crushed to a jelly—as three honest and 
honourable fellows did at Liverpool the other day—is equally 
shameful and criminal. We also quite agree with “the tide of 
= opinion,” and disagree with the Telegraph writer, in 

iag that the brute et yp this sort of abomi- 
nation is also a coward, eserves a coward’s punish- 
ment. Whether or not his mates choose to inflict “ cicatrices 
on his name ” matters exceedingly little, but it matters much that 
sears should be inflicted on his back, for it is the physical 
and not the moral cicatrix that such brutes really care about. 
And, pace the Telegraph Correspondent and his intimate fami- 
liarity with the of Penality, all trustworthy testimony 
conspires to prove that ae t deal about it, and 
care for very little else. The Assistant expressed a strong 
——— effect the other day in charging the Middlesex 

d Jury, and a whole chorus of judges, magistrates, coroners, 
and others concerned have borne similar witness of late. They do 
not seem to shave the 7. “writer's nervous dread of “ spoiling 
a Man” by flogging him, are perhaps more keenly alive to the 


“spoiling” which the noble savage who is to be flogged has 
already inflicted on the old men, women, or children whom he has 
selected as the corpus vile for his playful and muscular exploits, 
To ask why, if a man who nearly kicks a woman to death is to be 
flogged, you do not propose to flog him before hanging him, if he 
quite kicks her to death, is too childish a question to need any 
reply. Nor is it much more to the purpose to hint at drunkenness 
as anexcuse. In the first place it is not an excuse, and in the 
next place it is not a fact. = nine cases out of ten these ruflians 
are quite sober enough to know well what they are about; and 
if a are some of them who cannot be taught to keep their 
hands—we mean their feet—off their wives’ heads without being 
taught sobriety, it is high time that both lessons should be in- 
culcated on them in the sharpest and most effectual manner. 

There is indeed something very peculiar in the Telegraph Corre- 
spondent’s theory, both of crime and of punishment. We have 
seen that he considers theft to be always essentially and consciously 
“infamous,” while brutal ruffianism,such as has disgraced all 
parts of the country for several months past, is quite consistent 
with the character of a brave, honest, and “ honourable” man. 
The circumstance that a man may conceivably steal because he is 
starving, or has a starving wife and children at home, while no 
possible benefit can accrue to any one from kicking his wife’s eyes 
out, appears never to have occurred to him. But, further, he 
announces his absolute disbelief, based on the “ History of 
Penality,” in the deterrent effect of “cruel and infamous punish- 
ments,” like flogging, on anybody. This, if it were true, instead of 
being demonstrably the reverse, would supplya very cogent argument 
against flogging altogether ; yet the writer is strongly in favour of 
flogging thieves, and as garotters, although coming as such under 
the violent or “honourable” class of offenders, rob as well as 
assault their victims, he is willing they should be flogged also, and 
this in spite of his amazing assertion that flogging has not put 
down garotting, because some half-dozen garotters are still flogged 
in the course of the year. It is not as a deterrent but as “a vin- 
dictive punishment” that he would have thieves and garotters 
flogged, ‘and the more soundly the better.” And not these only. 
“ Let him (the garotter) by all means be triced up and subjected 
to the most vigorous application of the cat-of-nine-tails. 1 have 
no sympathy with him. I hate him; and I should very much like 
to see writhing and howling by his side the habitual swindler, 
the cardsharp, the pickpocket, the housebreaker, the writer of 
threatening letters, and the extortionate moneylender. All these 
are clearly infamous offenders and deserve infamous chastisement 
. when we whip a common'thief or an habitual 
swindler, we do not run much risk of spoiling a Man.” It 
is clearly therefore from no “ maudlin sentimentalism ”—to use 
his own words—nor even chiefly from distrust of its deterrent 
effects, that the writer deprecates applying the lash to the fine 
manly fellows who have invented this new torture of the boot, for 
it is equally inoperative as a deterrent in other cases also. It is 
because he has no sympathy with those guilty of garotting and 
cardsharping, which are “shameful” crimes, and show “the de- 
pravity of heart” of the offender; while “the brutish miner, or 
quarryman, or navvy, or bricklayer’s labourer who beats his wile,” 
or nearly kicks her brains out, is innocently unconscious of any- 
thing “shameful” in so natural and exhilarating a procedure, being 
after all an “honourable fellow,” who deserves the sympathy of 
the wise and good, and emphatically—with a capital letter—‘“ a 
Man.” If there were any truth in this singular estimate of human 
nature, it would be a strong additional reason fcr trying whether 
the surgical operation to which the writer objects so strongly might 
not succeed im implanting in the breast of the noble savaye some 
germ of those salutary principles which “ Christianity and educa- 
tion ” have so deplorably failed to teach. If it be really true that, 
while “a footpad is a detestable rogue,” we ought to regard 
“ offenders guilty only of violent assaults” on inofiensive women 
and old men too feeble to defend themselves as “all honourable 
men,” it is surely time that they should be taught to add to virtue 
knowledge, and to knowledge temperance, and to temperance 
brotherly kindness. A Judge declared the other day from the bench, 
with more than questionable discretion, that this lind of brutality 
could only be cured by education. But education is a comprehen- 
sive process, and has been largely carried on in former days by the 
aid of the birch-rod. Gideon is said to have “taught the men of 
Succoth with thorns of the wilderness and briers,” and the teach- 
ing ap to have been effectual. That is the sort of education 
best adapted to the wife-kicking section of the community, and 
most likely to benefit their own minds and the bodies of their 
victims. 


THE WINTER EXHIBITIONS. 


HE mediocrity and monotony which usually afflict exhibitions 

at this dull season of the year have found relief in a startling 
composition which is remarkable for its size no less than for 
its mastery. “ Venice doing Homage to Catarina Cornaro,” by 
Herr Makart, isa canvas thirty-five feet in length, thirteen feet in 
height, and containing more than forty figures mostly above life 
size. The small French Gallery in Pall Mall, specially suited 
to cabinet works, can only find cabined space for this prodigy 
by the entire surrender of its largest wall. The picture we saw 
a year ago when it made its début in the Kiinstlerhaus in Vienna ; 
thence it passed to Diisseldorf, and on the close of the pre- 
sent exhibition it will make its way to Paris. Its defectsare patent, 
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yet within the last decade few nobler works have seen the light. The 
story which the painter recounts with the utmost pomp of state 
and splendour of colour runs as follows :—Catarina, the oe of 
Marco Cornaro, had won universal admiration by her youth, beauty, 
and accomplishments, when, towards the end of the fifteenth 
King of rus came to Venice in search 
At once the choice fell upon Catarina, where- 
upon the Council declared her a daughter of St. Mark, gave 
her one hundred thousand ducats as a dowry, and promised 
to protect her future home in Cyprus against the attacks 
of the Saracens. Before her departure a festival was given in her 
honour, and, according to the en printed in Vienna and 
now repeated in London, the picture before us represents what then 
took place. But, strange to say, uncertainty hangs over the artist’s 
intention. It is narrated that-Catarina lost her husband and re- 
turned to Venice in three years with an infant son, whereupon she 
was again féted. The child in the picture, apparently her son, 
would indicate that it is the later festivities which are here cele- 
brated. Nothing is omitted that can add splendour to the scene. 
Catarina is enthroned after the manner of “‘ Venice Enthroned,” by 
Paul Veronese; women throw themselves on their knees, girls 
come laden with flowers, merchants offer treasures, and the whole 
composition is forced up to the highest pitch by the banners, trap- 
pings, and embroidered draperies in which the Queen of the 
Adriatic robed and enriched herself in her days of pomp and pride. 
The treatment, no doubt, is consonant with the occasion, and yet 
we cannot but feel that the decoration is a little overdone. 

At a glance it will be seen that Herr Makart is a product of the 
Munich school, not of its spiritual phase under Overbeck 
and Hess, not of its muscular development under Cornelius, 
not of its academic and udo-classic manifestation under 
the late Director Kaulbach, but of its more recent real- 
istic and romantic complexion under the sway of Professor 
Piloty. A leading principle in this last school is that the historic 
painter must choose a noble theme which shall lend itself aptly to 

ictorial treatment, and then that, by studied lines of composition, 
sr of form, richness of colour, effective chiaroscuro, and 
realistic texture, the import of the scene shall be enhanced to the 
uttermost. Herr Makart differs from his fellow-students, Herr 
Liezenmeyer, Herr Wagner, and Herr Max, who figure con- 
spicuously in the exhibitions of Munich and other German capitals, 
by having surrendered himself to the Venetian school, especially as 
impersonated by Paul Veronese. Thus the chef-d’euvre before us 
scarcely escapes plagiari The composition is little else than a 
compilation from. well-known works by Veronese; the system of 
glazings, especially of red on white, and then the loading on 
heavily of lights, are literally Venetian. The handling is also 
strong in rotary swing at the wrist, and certain abrasions on the 
surface reveal a red ground priming on the canvas. It is un- 
fortunate that the picture just fails of unqualified success ; in fact, 
some parts break down egregiously ; for instance,a big dog con- 
spicuous in the foreground, which Velazquez would have made 
grand, is here reduced to the ridiculous. The painter is too confident, 
too negligent, and he cares little more for drawing or completeness 
than a stage decorator; all is sacrificed to effect, bought at the 


lowest cost. Thus he misses the high position which his great: 


wer promised. And yet Herr stands as the most 
Prillian iant re tative of the old Venetian masters; and when 
we entered his studio we found it hung with tapestries, furnished 
with antique cabinets, and otherwise adorned, as if this modern 
German had inherited tastes, fortunes, and properties from Titian, 
Veronese, or Tintoret. As a matter of course this monster picture 
throws into insignificance a total of 143 canvases distributed over 
the three remaining walls. The masters here dwarfed—Herr 
Kaulbach the younger, Herr Braith, M. Bouguereau, Mr. , 
Mr. Holl, and others—we have noticed before, and we may hope 


Mr. M‘Lean once more invites visitors to a well-selected 
roomful of drawings. There is little to call for remark; indeed the 


masters, and even the subjects, are so well known that the Catalogue: 


may almost be dis; with. But some curiosity still attaches to 
an oceasional stray figure by such eccentric geniuses as Signor 
Fortuny, Signor , and others of their kind in Madrid, 
Rome, or Naples, This year we miss M. Zichy of St. Petersburg, 
also unbridled in passion and ungoverned in fling of pencil. 

Fifty showy sketches by Mr. Halswelle are now on view in 
Waterloo Place under the title of “ Twelve Months in Venice.” 
The artist is almost too candid in his “Introduction”; he tells us 
that the series “is the result of the accident of a damp studio.” 
It would appear that, in order to save his life, he betook himself to 
a gondola, whence he made what he is pleased to call “ realistic 
and faithful delineations of everyday effects in Venice.” This 
painter's garish talent we have found occasion to criticize from 
time to time in the Royal Academy. Mr. Halswelle is evidently a 
victim to the proverbial “ unconsciousness of genius” when he 
assures us that he has worked “ without any attempt to make 
pictures.” All indifferent spectators must come to the reverse con- 
clusion ; scenes well known and well nigh worn out are here ob- 
viously dressed up with an eye to decorative effect. 

The Winter Exhibition of the Dudley Gallery, which is re- 
served exclusively for oil pictures, has always been inferior to the 
Spring Exhitition, which is set apart to water-colour drawings. 
Sull the present collection, like its predecessors, contains, among a 
multitude of works that ought never to have been perpetrated, some 
few products worthy of remembrance by reason of their high poetic 


conception, pretty play of fancy, or well-wrought technique. Con- 
spicuously placed at the head of the Gallery are three imperfectly 
embodied aon, severally due to Mr. Watts, R.A., Mr. Poynter, 
A.R.A., and Mr. Stanhope—artists who are generally recognized 
as having done much to lead our English school onwards to 
the nobler walks of imaginative art. Mr. Watts, in “Dawn and 
Day ” (165), unveils to view twin angels, or winged genii—the one 
with closed eyes floating amid the undispelled vapours of the 
night, the other with uplifted head rising into the golden “ day.” 
Michael Angelo has made such personations in marble familiar 
to us, and Mr. Watts is accustomed to think out kindred con« 
ceptions in Venetian colour; and it may be observed that the two 
masters, though widely severed, have at least this in common, 
that each was alike impatient of plodding labour and perfecting 
detail. Michael Angelo left his “ Dawn” and “Day ” on the Medici 
tombs as magnificent sketches, and in like manner Mr. Watts 
in his distinctive personations of “ Dawn and Day” was con- 
tent to relinquish his subject as soon as it reached the stage 
of a grand but vague suggestion. That genius has been 
in all ages greater in promise than in performance, is one 
reason why the world contains so many magnificent fragments. 
Mr. Poynter, in “ Psyche’s Awakening” (146), seems to have 
fallen under the inspiration of Turner’s “Garden of Hesperides ” 
and other like works, wherein wild mountains in seulpturesque 
masses and serrated outlines invade the sky. And, like his great 
original, Mr. Poynter endows his lan with human interest 
by a figure which, in its well-considered action, tells its own story 
significantly. The painter has chosen the moment when Psyche, 
having been carried in a swoon on the wings of Zephyr from the 
high mountain of sacrifice, awakes into affrighted consciousness 
in the vale beneath. The action is highly dramatic, the figure has 
been well studied in the lines, the flow of the draperies have 
motion as when the Greeks signified action or ion; yet we 
incline to think that the colour tends to decorative prettiness in 
ae and purple blues, and that the execution is rather small and 
eeble for the grandeur of the conception. The same theme has 
been treated, though differently, by Raffaelle, and also by the 
Danish poet-painter Frélich. ‘The Banks of the Styx” (163), 
depicted by Mr. Spencer Stanhope, affords yet one more ex- 
ample of the imaginative mythology to which certain of 
our painters are now addicted. The closely clinging figures 
of two lovers who on earth may have loved not too wisely, 
recall by the intensity of their anguish certain ome versions 
of Paolo and Francesea; they stand on the shore imploringly, 
and old Charon in his boat hastens to their rescue. A weird 
non-natural spirit pervades the scene; the figures hover as 
it were in uncertainty between two lives; they retain the remem- 
brance of having been mortals, and yet they seem to be con- 
scious of ieiegpaiontn in a land of dreams—a shadowy region here 
depicted in long-stretching caverns, catacomb-like, with still- 
flowing waters which run deeply. Yet we fear that Mr. Stanhope 
will have for long to rest. content with an audience fit and few ; 
though his conceptions are romantic, his treatment is apt to be 
somewhat hard, dry, and colourless. Among minor works that 
show the salutary influence of studies which tale a retrospective 
range may be noted “ Part of a Desigm from the Parable of the 
Ten Virgins” (202), by Miss Theresa Thornycroft. 

The Dudley Gallery, by reason of its wide constituency, has 
always great diversity. Here are figure-painters and landscape- 
painters within the Academy, others who have been waiting long 
at the door, and many also who are lying hopelessly in the col 
outside. All find a welcome within these hospitable walls. Mr. 
George Richmond, R.A., illumines the Gallery with the ‘Great 
Fire at the Pantechnicon as seen from Hyde Park” (20). The 
artist employs the same pallet and technique for the fire of a house 
that he would for the face of an alderman; he loads on his colours 
in bold relief, and at all events it must be admitted that his 
canvas burns as a furnace with liquid heat. Turner attempted 
an analogous impossibility in the burning of the Houses of Par- 
liament. Mr. Hodgson, A.R.A., who certainly proves himself the 
most solid and sustained of recently elected Associates, launches 
ie another scathing satire against the supine sansculottes of 

orocco. The painter finds occasion as heretofore for the display 
of firm drawing and decisive character in the indolent oilicials 
who, in true Oriental fashion, squat about “The Postmaster- 
General’s Office, Tangiers ” (76). The attitudes, though true to the 
life and apparently accidental, are deliberately studied. \ 
Storey also indulges in his accustomed humour when, under the 
title “Enough is as. Good as a Feast” (216), he cari- 
catures an old gourmand discussing a t on 
the dinner-table, while a servant appears at the juncture with 
an equally handsome bird in her hand. We are again inevit- 
ably reminded of almost identical themes by Mieris, and yet 
Mr. Storey has not quite reached the perfect manipulation 
of the Dutch masters. Another satire verging on comedy 
or burlesque we owe to Mr. James Hayllar, who, in a “ Visit 
to the National Gallery” (274), depicts two rustics seated, 
fast asleep, their backs being turned upon “The Baptism of 
Christ,” by Pietro della Francesca. The incident rather than the 
quality of the art is the making of the picture. Mr. Wyntield, 
who in past o- failed by reason of crude opposition of colour, 
has now with advantage changed his tactics. “The New Rose” 
49) introduces the spectator to a lady whose pearly and opalescent 

is delicately relieved from a oteaneatet: warm and sunny 
greys. Analogous experiments in what may be called monologues 
of colour have long been made in Belgium and France by M. 
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Willems, M. Alfred Stevens, and M. Hamon. Several English 
inters latterly show like proclivities. “Our Daughter” (139), 
Mr. Arthur Hughes, has habitual grace and refinement; “ ‘The 
oung Signor” (313), by Mr. J. Forbes-Robertson, is a well- 

painted and expressive head. It is a pity that M. Legros cannot 

mitigate his inveterate naturalism; “ A Fishmonger” (398) is as 

ive as it is vigorous. 

he landscapes in the Dudley, though numerous, scarcely claim 
distinctive notice. It may be observed, however, that Mr. Alma 

Tadema, the painter, has in “ Sunny Days” (254) pleasantly 

beguiled a sylvan holiday. Sun and shadow play across hill and 

dale, wood and moorland, alighting on the foreground — a little 
girl seated under an umbrella on the grass. The style is Conti- 
nental; it has a breadth, intention, and sketchy suggestiveness 
alien to the painful elaboration from which our English students 
of nature have scarcely recovered since the days when the author 
of Modern Painters showed such kind encouragement to the so- 

called “ Pre-Raffaellites.”. There are landscapes by Mr. P. R. 

Morris, Mr. J. C. Lewis, and Mr. Arthur Ditchfield which merit 

attention; we may also name for commendation a brilliant scene 

in “Venice” (208), by Mr. H. Pilleau; “A Wreck on Boulogne 

Sands” (160), by Mr. Arthur Severn; a fresh “ Westerly Breeze ” 

(207), by Mr. Hamilton Macallum ; a study made on board ship by 

Mr. Henry Moore of the “ Mediterranean ina Gale” (245). This 

artist takes to a hurricane as kindly as the stormy petrel. Not 

keener or swifter is the wing of a bird on the wind than the hand 
of the painter as it plays over the troubled surface of the waters. 

We have never seen truer drawing of waves driven fiercely before 

the wind. This is the original sketch for the picture in the last 

exhibition of the Royal Academy. 

On the whole, these Winter Exhibitions scarcely give sufficient 
reason why they should exist at all. Yet, if purchasers prove 
plenteous and visitors numerous, perhaps it must be conceded that 
the primary purposes of all London exhibitions are substantially 
attained. 


MR. IRVING’S HAMLET. 


it is satisfactory to observe the care and completeness with 
which the performance of Shakspeare has been undertaken 
at the Lyceum Theatre; and it is remarkable that while Mr. 
Irving is appearing with much deserved — in Hamlet, a 
neighbouring theatre announces that Mr. Phelps will shortly ap- 

as Falstaff in the Merry Wives of Windsor, and a rumour 
Tatel prevailed that the Merchant of Venice was to be produced 
at a house which has usually occupied itself with plays of quite 
another class. We believe that no opportunity has been offered 
to Londoners of seeing Hamlet since Mr. Tom Taylor made an ex- 
periment, of which the conception was better than the execution, 
at the Crystal Palace. Mr. Irving has fortunately sufficient talent 
and reputation to interest the public in his assumption of a new 
part, and we can only hope that that interest was as great as the 
newspapers represent, and that it may prove enduring. Happily 
almost every person of literary disposition has a special theory 
about the character of Hamlet, and is prepared to give a lecture 
on the subject with illustrative readings whenever an audience can 
be procured. The number of critics of Mr. Irving’s performance 
was likely therefore to be large, and it is difficult to say whether 
Prince Charlie’s match at Newmarket or the production of 
Hamlet at the Lyceum was the more prominent topic of discussion 
in the newspapers of last Monday. 

It may seem a grudging tribute to Mr. Irving’s talent to say 
that he was much less disagreeable in Hamlet than he has ever 
been before. But those who saw his Richelieu and saw the parody 
of it by Mr. Righton will easily understand that by perseverance 
in the same method he might have produced a et so unplea- 
sant that the only alleviation of the annoyance would haye been 
the hope that it might be the foundation of a burlesque. But in 
his present performance his voice and manner are greatly mitigated, 
and the whole result is that one would like to see the play again, 
and is not merely thankful that it is over. We hope nobody will 
be disturbed on | Bars that Mr. Irving does not play Hamlet in 
a yellow wig, as has of late been usual. He retains the conven- 
tional style of dress, which is rather incongruous with the dresses 
of the other characters, in which an attempt has apparently 
been made to imitate the style of the supposed period of the play. 
The Ghost is as awful as can be expected in a small theatre ; 
the soldiers have been fairly drilled, and do not exhibit 
that shakiness in the legs which takes off so much from 
the effect of military try on the stage; an excellent come- 
dian, Mr. Compton, has been e for the First Gravedigger ; 
Miss Isabel Bateman is successful in Ophelia, and all the other 
characters are creditably filled. On the Turf, when they mean to 
be complimentary, they speak of a “level” horse, and we should 
call this a “level” play. Everybody who sees it will, we think, 
confess that the pubis is even and well sustained through- 
out. Some critics may select particular scenes for high or perha 
extravagant laudation of Mr. Irving; we do not think it would 
easy to fasten upon special points for censure. Taken as a whole, 
his performance is exceilent, and he has made a great advance 
upon the og gained in a round of rather dreary characters. 

It has m remarked that Hamlet must want his cloak 
during his conversation with the Ghost, but perhaps if it 
had been offered to him by his officious friend Horatio, he might 
have answered in the same sense as Nelson did to a similar offer 


in the same locality. Nelson was a great beiiever in the pre« 
cept “If you want a thing done do it yourself”; so he went ina 
boat at night to ascertain and re-buoy the “ outer channel” leadi 
to Copenhagen, and when he was pressed to protect himself with 
a boat-cloak against the “ nipping and eager air” of the last night 
in March, he answered, or is reported to have answered, that “ his 
anxiety for his country would keep him warm.” It is not perhaps 
so wonderful that Hamlet should drop his cloak and hat as that 
Horatio and Marcellus should carefully pick them up and bring 
them after him. As they are so very much afraid that the Ghost 
may carry Hamlet off with him, it would seem that the last thing 
Hamlet would be likely to want in his father’s company would be 
acloak. These remarks may appear trivial, but it is impossible to 
avoid smiling when Marcellus comes on with something in his 
hand which, on careful inspection, proves to be Hamlet's hat. We 
believe that in the palmy days of tragedy the spectators were re- 
quired to suppose that the hat fell off through Hamlet’s hair 
standing on end when he saw the Ghost. Another respectable 
tradition was that of exhibiting two paintings, generally very bad 
ones, in the scene between Hamlet and his mother. Some in- 
genuity must have been employed in deriving from the text the 
first hint for this embellishment. It is by no means certain that 
the reigning King of Denmark looked the villain that he was, 
and, if he did, a Court painter would not be likely to represent his 
villany faithfully on canvas. When Hamlet was supposed to 
point to the second picture, he said :—- 
Here is your husband, like a mildew’d ear 
Biasting his wholesome brother. 
But it is highly improbable that the artist would have depicted a 
potential poisoner. Indeed this notion of the two pictures seems 
to be an effort of the same ingenuity which suggested that when 
Hamlet says, 
Or that the Everlasting had not fix’d 
His canon ’gainst self-slaughter, 
he should make a movement as if laying a gun. When Hamlet 
says, “ Methinks I see my father,” Horatio, who was a sort of 
anticipation of these matter-of-fact critics, asks where, and Hamlet 
answers “In my mind’s eye.” We do not in the least complain 
that this play has been got up with some of that thrift which 
Hamlet imputes to the royal household of Denmark, and it is cer- 
tainly better to have no pictures at all than to have shabby second- 
hand ones. We observe that a critic in the press recognizes the 
churchyard scene as having done duty in Eugene Aram, and we 
must confess that that scene has something of the air of an old 
acquaintance. But the play is sufficiently, although not gorgeously, 
decorated, and much painsseems to have been taken toselectand drill 
the company. The fencing-match has been carefully rehearsed, 
and the exchange of foils is managed perhaps as well as can be ex- 
ted. Hamlet gets possession of his adversary’s foil, and then 

throws his own foil to the adversary—by mistake, as we must 
suppose—and he neatly catches it. The fifth act as represented 
consists of the scene in the churchyard, the conversation with 
Osric, and the fencing-match, and throughout these scenes Shak- 
speare has in view not the manners of the fourteenth or other by- 
gone century in which the events of the play happened, but the 
manners of his own time. The dress of Hamlet is more suitable 
to those manners than the dresses of Horatio and the King. But 
we do not attach importance to tailor’s details unless a play- 
bill challenges attention to them. 

One of Mr. Irving’s warm admirers in the press ascribes to him 
“ culture, intelligence, refinement,” all which he certainly possesses. 
But it must owned that he is not plentifully endowed 
with those physical qualities which in some great actors 
of this part have been abundant. Far be it from us to 
depreciate “ culture,” but, as Homer says, the glorious gifts 
of the Gods are not to be despised. The same admirer says that 
“the transcendent skill” of the actor is revealed in his first 
soliloquy, and he wonders how we could ever have tolerated the 

rformer who stalked to the footlights and made a recitation. It 
is possible that a fine voice and a graceful person may have helped 
to mitigate our impatience. Indeed this writer admits that some 
of Mr. ) wether predecessors in the part “ may have had mure power 
over the emotions of the audience than he has,” and this, we think, 
is true. But then it is suggested that these same predecessors 
may not have had “a just appreciation ” of the character of Hamlet, 
mo | this we could readily believe. There had certainly not been 
nearly so much written about the character when they acted it, 
and perhaps they trusted to instinct more than to reason or reflee- 
tion. One of the coarser-minded class of critics, being asked what 
Shakspeare meant in a particular passage, answered that he meant 
to “draw.” Without adopting this low view of his purpose, we may 
suspect that, not having had the advantage of reading the commen- 
taries on his plays, he had sometimes no very distinct notion of what 
his purpose was. It has been disputed at great length, and 
with much ability, whether Hamlet is really mad. Undoubtedly 
he begins with a purpose of feigning madness, and it may be that 
Shakspeare laid on the colour rather too thickly, allowing his 
wonderful power of thought and language to exercise itself with- 
out strict control. He certainly did, to a considerable extent, forget 
himself as he went on with the play, as appears from the un- 
accountable quiescence of the Ghost in the latter part of it. Critics 
perbaps do not allow quite enough for the unconscious operation 
of genius. It may be questioned whether either dramatist or actor 
does his best when he has a clear view beforehand of what he 
means to do and does it. We donot in the least undervalue the 
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conscientious study which Mr. Irving has given to this part. But 
we may venture to remark that that is not exactly what Shak- 
speare himself thought most desirable in an actor. When the 
Piape has spoken the lines describing the fall of Priam and the 
grief of Hecuba, Polonius remarks that he has turned his colour 
and has tears in his eyes. Shakspeare had doubtless in his view 
some actor of his own time, probably of imperfect education, and 
not much given to meditation on the purposes of authors in 
composing plays, who ed from nature this emotional 
talent and had continually exercised it. This talent, combined 
with advantages of voice and person, has enabled actors 
and actresses who were ignorant, idle, and selfish off the 
s to feel and to arouse in the theatre noble, generous, 
and tender sentiments. Every word of Hamlet’s comment on the 
recitation to which he had listened might be truly spoken of some 
performances of this class of actors :— 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in ’s aspect, 

A broken voice, and his whole function suiting 

With forms to his conceit! And all for nothing! 
It was imputed to an eminent advocate that he used artificial 
means to produce tears. There have been, and perhaps are, advo- 
cates capable of weeping naturally whenever tears would improve 
the effect of a speech. We should certainly not retain an advocate 
of this stamp to argue a question of real property law in the House 
of Lords, but he might be very powerful with juries. We by no 
means say that Mr. Irving does not possess this faculty of feeling 
the part which he undertakes, but we observe that his admirers 
dwell emphatically on other faculties which do not alone make a 
first-rate actor. Nevertheless he has attained a considerable suc- 
cess, and we will end as we began by hoping that the public 
interest in his performance may be sustained and general, There 
can be no question that his Hamlet is well worth seeing. 


RACING AT NEWMARKET. 


DT eae have decidedly mended at Newmarket this autumn. 
4¥ The authorities have at last become conscious of the neces- 
sities of their — and have seen that, in order to maintain 
the prestige of Newmarket, not only must pecuniary inducements 
be held out to owners of horses, but also the daily programme of 
sport must be varied to suit the circumstances of the time. It 
was a happy idea at the Second October Meeting to throw the 
three Queen’s Plates into one, and thereby to offer a prize worth 
fighting for; and, in consequence, instead of Lilian walking over, 
a good bond-fide field of eight horses came to the post, including 
Lily Agnes, the heroine of the Doncaster Cup, Eole II., Thunder, 
Scamp, and Peut-Etre and Christiana, presumably the pick of the 
foreign horses. The success of this experiment was sufficient to 
justify the belief that, if the Queen’s Plates were fewer in number 
and of greater value, they would not end in a farce as often as they 
do now. At the Houghton Meeting, between three and four thou- 
sand pounds of added money was offered by the Jockey Club, and, 
moreover, the programme included some novel features of interest, 
such as the Jockey Club Cup, which would undoubtedly have 
given rise to a most interesting contest had it not been 
that Apology was amiss and could not take part in it. 
The Jockey Club also has been wise enough to decide 
finally that the Middle Park Plate shall not be abolished. 
We wry | fail to appreciate the reasons which have induced 
some of the leaders of the racing world to display a spirit 
of antagonism to this brilliantly successful and most a oad 
contest. Such a paltry argument as that the Middle Park Plate 
so brings out the best form of the year as to spoil the betting on 
the Derby of the following year may be summarily dismissed. 
The motives of many men are mercenary enough no 
doubt; but it is not tolerable that such motives should be 
re recognized by those at the head of affairs 
as part of the creed of racing. Besides, betting is happily 
so restricted now that no one dreams of backing a horse for the 
Derby till within a few weeks of the race; and we may add that 
as the winner of the Middle Park Plate has never yet won the 
Derby, the great two-year-old contest teaches us what to avoid 
rather than what to follow when searching for the winner at 
Epsom. It was said also that the Middle Park Plate afiected 
other two-year-old races injuriously, diminished the number of 
their subscribers, and destroyed their interest. Had this argu- 
ment been founded on fact, it would not have been without 
weight; but we have never seen any evidence adduced in its 
support. The Clearwell, Prendergast, Criterion, and other 
two-year-old races are as interesting—or as uninteresting, 
according to circumstances—now as they were before the establish- 
ment of the Middle Park Plate; and the rich two-year-old 
sweepstakes have fallen into abeyance, not because the Middle 
Park Plate has extinguished them, but because so few owners of 
racehorses nowadays care to put down two or three hundred 
sovereigns when they can enter their representatives in engagements 
at an outlay of two or three. It was undoubtedly within the dis- 
cretion of the Jockey Club to refuse or continue their highest 
prize to any one particular race; but when the five hundred 
sovereigns given for the Middle Park Plate were offered, first by 
= [oe then by another, and lastly by a select body of 

rs of blood stock, there was no y reason for declining 
the offer. Better counsels have fortunately prevailed; and one of 
the most attractive races of the year will still retain its place in the 


programme of the Second October Meeting. There is another 
motion on the books to come before the next meeting of the Jockey 
Club which we hope will meet with merited rejection. It is pro- 
posed that no foreign horse shall be allowed to start for a ——? 
run in England unless he has been for three months in an Englis 
training stable. This really seems like an ebullition of childish 
ill-temper because Peut-Etre has won the Cambridgeshire of 1874 in 
acanter. It may be mortifying,no doubt, to English sportsmen to 
see all their carefully laid plans upset without an effort bya French 
horse ; but it is unsportsmanlike to make an unfair retaliation for 
a fair defeat. Abolish all exemptions in favour of foreign horses, 
if you please ; weight them as you please—the handicapper will 
take care of that in the Cambridgeshire of 1875—but do not 
attempt to shut them out. In the great mile handicap at head- 
uarters the more competitors the merrier—at least every one 
thinks so except the starter—and the general racing at Newmarket 
would be poor indeed if the foreign contingent of racehorses were 
revented from sharing in the contests. If English owners keep 
undreds of horses in their stables, and find it more lucrative to 
lock them up than to bring them out on the racecourse, while French 
sportsmen send their representatives hither and thither, wherever 
good prizes are to be won, why should the latter be deprived of 
the fruits of their enterprise ? We cannot believe that the motion of 
Sir J. Astley will meet with much favour at the hands,of the supreme 
council of the Turf. If we want to beat the French, let us breed 
better horses than they breed, and run them fairly and squarely, 
and then we shall not fear any competition. 
The general racing in the Houghton week was decidedly good, 
and was made more interesting by the great number of close 
finishes. On the Thursday, for instance, seven races out of eight 


were won by heads or necks, and some of the heads were so won- ~ 


derfully short that it was impossible not to admire the extra- 
ordinary power of eye possessed by the judge. We will first 
glance at the two-year-old events, of which there was an abundance 
during the week. The Criterion was the piece de résistance of this. 
department of the sport, and ten runners came to the cs Lord 
Falmouth was represented by two, Garterly Bell and Ladylove, 
and Count de Lagrange also ran two, Mirliflor and Tartine. The 
former of this pair had evidently done no work since the last meet- 
ing, and his injured foot will very probably prevent him from 
taking a prominent part in the three-year-old races of 1875. Other- 
wise he would be a very formidable opponent, for there is 
not a finer-looking two-year-old in training. Balfe (with 4 lbs. 
extra) and Ve Victis also ran, and Balfe was made the 
favourite, despite his known dislike to a longer course than half a 
mile, while Mir 

raise a gallop. The French horse was never in the race, and 
limped with difficulty into the saddling enclosure, while Balfe, 
after pulling double for half a mile, stopped 
two furlongs. Thenceforward Lord Falmouth’s pair had the finish 
to themselves, and Garterly Bell, who-was receiving 4 Ibs. from his 


stable companion Ladylove, drew away and won by three lengths. , 


Balfe partially atoned for his defeat by winning two valuable races 
later in the week, but they were uncommonly near things, and his 
backers had a very unpleasant moment in each case till the num- 
bers went up. The careful handling of Cannon brought Prince 
Soltykoff’s speedy but faint-hearted colt home before Earl of Dartrey 
in one race, and Cataclysm in the second. Both these victories were 
won over the Bretby Stakes course; and on both occasions Balfe would 
have won in a walk at half a mile, but tried all he could to give 
it up in the last quarter. Another shifty performer, Strathavon, 
won the Free Handicap Nursery from a large and not indifferent 
field, and Craig Miller showed vast improvement on his form in 
the Second October Meeting by running away from Moriturus and 
Yorkshire Bride in the Home Bred Foal Stakes. It would appear 
by the running of this colt at the three autumn meetings at New- 
market that he prefers the downhill two-year-old course to the 
ascent at the end of the Rowley mile. The New Nursery Stakes 
resulted in a splendid race between four—Miechowitz, Breech- 
loader, La Sauteuse, and La Friponne. Won by a head, dead 
heat for second place, fourth beaten by a head, was the judge's 
verdict. In the Glasgow Stakes Dreadnought cantered away 
at his pleasure from Semper Durus, and in the Bretby Nursery 
Stakes Per Se—of course honoured with the top weight— 


was provokingly beaten by the shortest of heads by the Ger- 


man-bred Waisenknabe, a son of Buccaneer. In the Post 
Match between Lords Falmouth and Lonsdale, Garterly Bell, 
the fine-looking and fast improving representative of Lord 
Falmouth, achieved an easy victory; and in the Old Nursery 
Stakes, run over the Rowley mile, Trojan gave Waisenknabe 
10 lbs. and beat him so easily that, taking the line through Per 
Se, he must be not far removed from the of his year. Glanc- 
ing rapidly at the remaining racing of the week, we may notice 
that the Trial Stakes produced a good race between two good 
horses, Thunder and Royal George ; the superior class of the former, 
however, 7 him home an easy winner, while a French im- 
postor, Daniel, played the part of looker-on. Lady Rosebery, 
after a long retirement, came out in the All-Aged Trial Stakes, 
which she won in a canter from Slumber and Lady Glen- 
orchy. Quantock also showed some return to his spring form by 
running away in the Stand Handicap from Chieftain (second in 
the soap Xanthus, Aurore (winner of the Great Eastern 
gy et and Eve. A small but highly select field, consisti 
ogy, Leolinus, Spectator, Lemnos, Novateur, an 

Whitehall, came out for the Free Handicap Sweepstakes 
across the flat. As winner of the St. Leger, Apology had to carry 


liflor was second favourite, though hardly able to | 


as usual in the last . 
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9 st., and as winner of the Prince of Wales Stakes at Ascot, Leolinus 
was weighted with 8 st. 8lbs.; but both these fine horses were 
unfit to show their true form on this oceasion. Leolinus has done 
little work since Doncaster, and Apology was obviously amiss, and 
it was almost a pity to expose her to certain defeat. The issue 
was thus left to Lemnos and Spectator, and the former, running 
the longest, won.a race by a neck. Lord Wilton was, how- 
ever, more successful in the Rowley Handicap, which his Carme- 
lite secured after a close finish with Xanthus and Genuine. Two 
Cambridgeshire horses, Gamecock and Benedictine, took in 
this contest, but were never conspicuous; and indeed the Hunga- 
rian horse was —— lame. As Apology was prudently with- 
drawn from the Jockey Club Cup, Gang Forward Riad an easy task 
to beat Feu d’Amour, La Coureuse, Lilian, and Christiana, and the 
last-named has quite failed to sustain the high character 
with which she came over to this country. The Houghton 
Handicap all but collapsed, but at last six starters were got to- 
gether, and Castle Wellan, better known as the Gelding by 
Artillery out of Finesse, won easily from Slumber, Quantock, 
Night Star, and Dovedale—the filly of Beadsman out of Colomba. 
Finally, Prince Charlie took leave of the Turf amid a scene of 
excitement such as has never been witnessed in our time on an 
English racecourse. On the last day but one of the meeting he 
had disposed of Montargis and Novateur in his usual style over the 
Bretby Stakes course; and immediately afterwards he was 
matched against Peut-Etre, the winner of the Cambridgeshire, at 
weight for age, over the Rowley mile. No match in our time, 
not even that between Julius and Lady Elizabeth, has ever created 
such intense interest. Not only is Prince Charlie the most popular 
horse ever trained at’ Newmarket—quite the idol of the multitude 
—but there was a good deal of national feeling mixed up with 
this match, and most fervent were the prayers that the splendid 
son of Blair Athol might be able to lower the colours of the dis- 
agreeable Frenchman who had come over and made such mince- 
meat of the Cambridgeshire field. Although a mile is rather 
beyond Prince Charlie's distance, and he had evidently not been 
doing very severe work, the confidence of his supporters—and they 
were lezion—never failed, and was amply rewarded by the event. 
When the two horses were saddled in the Birdcage, the contrast 
in their appearance was remarkable. Prince Charlie towered like 
a giant over his antagonist, while Peut-Etre’s somewhat mean- 
looking head diminished the favourable impression created by his 
strong and well-shaped limbs and his perfect condition. Equally 
remarkable was the difference in their styles of going. Prince 
Charlie gallops like a piece of machinery, and so easily that, when 
ing his fastest, he never seems to be going fast, while Peut-Etre 
a quick short stride, and his pace is more apparent than real. 
The day was unfavourable for a roarer, and as a matter of course the 
rider of Peut-Etre tried to find out Prince Charlie’s weak point, 
and to cut him down. Vain was the attempt. The French horse 
could never get away from the English champion, who waited till 
he got to the Bushes hill, and then came sailing away at his leisure, 
winning ultimately by half a length, which might have been half- 
a-dozen lengths if required. Peut-Etre stuck to his work well, and 
Chaloner never left off riding him, in case Prince Charlie should 
stop at the hill. But he was overmatched. A good handicap 
horse is apt to be overrated; and he is also apt to find his level 
when taken out of handicaps and pitted, at weight.for age, against 
a first-class weight-carrier. Peut-Etre is a horse, un- 
doubtedly, but he has found his master; and the cheers—unusual 
at a place so business-like and so undemonstrative as Newmarket-— 
which greeted Prince Charlie on his return to the enclosure 
testified to a feeling of thankfulness not only that the grandest and 
speediest of modern racehorses had passed through his final trial 
with credit, but also that the Frenchmen had not quite succeeded 
in taking everything away from England at the close of their 
autumnal raid. 


REVIEWS. 


GREVILLE’S JOURNAL.* 
R. REEVE has discharged with taste and judgment an 


instalment of the duty which was entrusted to him by his | 


late colleague and friend. Mr. Greville displayed his usual good 
sense in expressing to Mr. Reeve the opinion that such Memoirs 
as his own ought not to be locked up until they bad lost their 
principal interest by the death of all those who had taken any part 
in the events which they describe. In the exercise of his discre- 
tion Mr. Reeve has erred, if at all, on the side of extreme prudence, 
for the lapse of more than thirty-seven years since the death of 
William IV. has removed from the sceue all, or nearly all, the 
pee who took part during his reign in political affairs. Per- 

ps the only passage in the published portion of the Memoirs 
which could at present cause any offence is a probably unfounded 
charge against a lady who is still alive of having had thick ancles 
in her youth. Although the Journals ending with the death of 
William IV. are highly interesting, there can be little doubt that 
the part which is reserved for a later generation of readers will 
be still more valuable. Imagination and some other intellectual 


* A Journal of the Reigns of King George IV. and King William 1V. 
By the late Charles C. F. Greville, Esq. Edited by Henry Reeve. London: 
Longmans & Co. 1874. 


qualities generally attain their highest perfection during the 
physical prime of life; but accuracy of social observation, judg- 
ment of ¢ ter, and felicity of delineation are accomplishments 
which ripen late. It is true that, from circumstances combined 
with natural faculty, Mr. Greville became in early youth a cool- 
headed man of the world. The crudeness which belongs to inex- 
— is indicated in the earlier part of his Journals bya certain 
ardness and intolerance which were probably mitigated in 
after life. Mr. Greville seems never to have been carried 
away by enthusiasm for any of the eminent persons with whom he 
was familiarly associated, though he always retained his early ad- 
miration of Canning, with whom he seems to have had no personal 
acquaintance. His criticism of their characters and acts is perhaps 
not the more just because it is for the most part severe. His judgment 
appears never to have been favourably influenced by his personal re- 
lations with those whose notice would have flattered the vanity of 
ordinary persons. The Duke of Wellington was a friend of Mr. 
Greville’s family; and in the height of his fame and power he 
admitted the young Clerk of the Council to personal intimacy ; 
yet day by day Mr. Greville recorded in his Journal his disappro- 
bation of the Duke’s policy, and of his alleged defects in character 
and judgment. He sometimes expresses with impartial candour 
his appreciation of the Duke's merits, and he even praises his 
speeches in the House of Lords; but in the end he always reverts 
to his habitual tone of censure. It would seem that Mz. Greville 
possessed in an unusual degree the power of detaching his judg- 
ment from his personal feelings, though he was perhaps more 
liable to be biassed by antipathy than by friendly partiahty. Of 
George IV., who seems to have distinguished him by frequent 
notice and personal attention, Mr. Greville invariably speaks with 
| contemptuous detestation. On one occasion the King took the 
trouble to apologize for not having invited the Clerk of the 
Council to dine with the Ministers. His excuse was that,if he 
had invited Mr. Greville, he could not have made any exception, 
and “he would be d—d if that fellow Ellenborough should 
ever sit at his table.” If George IV. had known that Mr. 
Greville would be one of the historians of his reign, he would 
perhaps have been less disinterestedly anxious to secure his good 
will; but no condescension or flattery would have conciliated the 
| implacable severity of the memoir-writer. “I do not know 
anybody,” says Mr. Greville, speaking of George IV., “ who is 
proof against the seductions of princes when they think fit to 
,use them in the shape of civility and condescension.” Two 
or three sentences Vefore, his own superiority to such 
weakness had been proved by an expression of “the opinion 
I have long had, that a more contemptible, cowardly, selfish, 
unfeeling dog does not exist than the King on whom such 
flattery is constantly lavished.” As Mr. Reeve says, Mr. Greville 
avoided as far as possible any mention of himself. The Journals 
might not have possessed more historical value if they had been 
interspersed with fragments of autobiography; but some illustra- 
tion of the writer's character would have rendered them more 
attractive. As no personal narrative is really achromatic, it is 
| best understood when there are opportunities of making due allow- 
ance for the special colouring communicated by the author. It 
might almost be said that there was a kind of unfairness in dis- 
cussing others without allowing reciprocal facilities for criticism. 
The greatest masters of that department of literature in which Mr. 
Greville will henceforth hold a high place have delighted in the 
minutest exposition of their own characters and peculiarities. St. 
Simon dwells incessantly on his hobby of the pre-eminence of dukes 
and peers; and Horace Walpole has compelled all mankind to take 
an interest in his gimeracks at Strawberry Hill. When the sur- 
vivors of Mr. Greville have died out, his Memoirs will throw 
only an incidental and involuntary light on the character of the 
writer. 

It is perhaps more just to cultivate gratitude to a public bene- 
factor than to investigate the drawbacks which affect his munifi- 
cence. No equally important contribution to the political history 
of the last generation has been made by any previous writer. As 
a man of rank and fashion, Mr. Greville associated on terms of 
| equality with all the statesmen of his time, and his long tenure of a 
| permanent office immediately outside the circle of politics 
| compelled him to observe a neutrality which was probably 
| congenial to his character and inclination. A cadet of the family 
| of the Earls of Warwick, he was on the mother’s side a grandson 


| of the Duke of Portland, who seeured to him, after the custom of 
| the time, the reversion of the office of Clerk of the Council, and 
| of the valuable sinecure of the Secretaryship of Jamaica. Mr. 
| Reeve says that he was educated at Eton and Oxford, and it ap- 
pears from his mention of a meeting with Dr. Russell that he 
must at one time have been at school at the Charterhouse. At 
the age of twenty he was Private Secretary to Lord Bathurst ; and 
when he was twenty-four he succeeded to the reversion of the 
| joint Clerkship of Council. His official income enabled him to 
| gratify his taste for the Turf; and he combined with his public 
| functions the management of the Duke of York's racing stud. Of 
| his patron he speaks with unusual lenity, describing him as 
| the only member of the Royal Family who had the feelings of an 
| English gentleman. The Duke of Yerk communicated to the 
| manager of his stud his dislike of the Duke of Wellington, which 
| seems to have been founded on his own disappointment at not 
having been appointed to the command of the English army in 
the Peninsula. It perhaps never occurred to the Duke of York 
that he might possibly not have fortified Torres Vedras, nor have 
won the battles of Salamanca, Vittoria, and Toulouse. About the 
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same time Mr. Greville says that the King also dislikes the Duke 
of Wellington, whose estimate of the character of his ere 
was not complimentary. Some years afterwards Mr. Greville 
says that the Duke 
can address the King in a style which no other Minister could adopt. He 
treats with him as an equal, and the King stands completely in awe of him. 
It will be long before a correct estimate is formed of the Duke’s character 
and abilities ; his talents, however, must be of a very superior, though not 
of the most shining, description. Whatever he may be, he is at this moment 
in 1829] one of the most powerful Ministers the country has ever seen. 
he greatest Ministers have been compelled to bend to the King, the aristo- 
cracy, or the Commons ; but he commands them all. 


Some recent commentators on the Memoirs have intimated un- 
necessary disapproval of the sources from which Mr. Greville’s 
ample income was derived. In the reign of George III. it was as 
natural for a prudent Prime Minister to procure a rich reversion 
for his grandson as to leave his estate to his son. Mr. Greville 
was Clerk of the Council and Secretary for Jamaica, as his uncle was 
owner of Welbeck, and he apprehended no danger to his own in- 
terests except from causes which equally affected the whole English 
aristocracy. The deference of the House of Lords to the Duke of 
Wellington in the matter of Catholic Emancipation had, in Mr. 
Greville’s opinion, “given a blow to the aristocracy which men 
only laugh at now, but of which the effects will be felt some 
day or other.” It is characteristic of his class that at that time 
he despised and disliked the Church, in the spirit of the French 
noblemen who admired Voltaire on the eve of the Revolution, 
The House of Lords had in his opinion disgraced itself by voting 
for Catholic Emancipation against the real convictions of its 
members. ‘The Oxford parsons,” who did exactly the contrary, 
“ behaved abominably at the last election.” “I am convinced that 
very few years will elapse before the Church will really be in 
danger. ot will grow tired of paying so dearly for so bad an 
article.” It may be con} that Mr. Greville expected that 
the tithes would, on the abolition of the Church, revert to the land- 
owners. When Mr. Greville went to Italy he was at first inter- 
ested in the novel spectacle of popular devotion in Catholic coun- 
tries; but after a time he discerned the hollowness of some of the 
most touching ceremonies, such as the washing by devout ladies of 
the feet of the eo in St. Peter's. Nevertheless in a spirit of 
cosmopolitan liberality he vowed a silver horse-shoe to the Ma- 
donna of the Pantheon, as the np of her intercession in respect to 
amatch at Newmarket; and the votive offering with which, when 
his mare won, he like a gentleman performed his engagement, is 
probably still suspended in the Pantheon. 

Although Mr. Greville, according to the statement of his editor, 
frequently revised and corrected his Journals, he abstained with 
scrupulous good faith from correcting by the light of subsequent 
experience errors of statement or of judgment. Contemporary 
memoirs cease to be trustworthy sources of knowledge when they 
usurp the functions of history. It is not uninstructive to learn 
that, probably sharing the rc of the society in which he 
lived, Mr. Greville during the latter part of George IV.’s life thought 
slightly of Peel, was surprised when Lord Palmerston began to take 
@ conspicuous in debate, and hastily arrived at the conclusion 
that Lord Melbourne “ had nothing in him.” When William IV. 
succeeded his brother, his Clerk of the Council in an unusually 
friendly mood expressed the opinion that “he seems a kind- 
hearted, well-meaning, not stupid, burlesque, bustling old fellow, 
and, if he doesn't go mad, may make a decent king, but he exhibits 
oddities.” A few months later Mr. Greville discovered that “ he 
turns out to be an incomparable King, and deserves all the enco- 
miums which are lavished on him”; but ultimately he returned to 
the conviction that William IV. was a simpleton and almost a 
buffoon. It may be some consolation to the admirers of royalty 
that Mr. Greville, while he abused the King, seldom praised or 
tolerated any of his subjects. On the occasion of the change 
of Ministry in 1830, he inserted in his Journal an elaborately 
censorious criticism on the conduct and character of the Duke 
of Wellington. Some years afterwards he added a memo- 
randum to the effect that his attack was partially unjust. It 
was certainly not suggested by undue partiality for the Duke’s 
successors in office. Of Brougham he always at this time speaks with 
extreme dislike, and “my mind has always misgziven me about 
Lord Grey, and what I have lately heard satisfies me that a more 
overrated man never lived, or one whose speaking was so farabove 
his general abilities, or who owed so mueh to his oratorical plau- 
sibility.” The appointments of “ Graham to the Admiralty, Mel- 
bourne Home, Auckland Board of Trade, are all bad. The second 
is too idle, the first too inconsiderable, the third too ignorant.” 
“ A more miserable figure was never cut than Althorp’s. he 
If Althorp and Poulett Thomson are to govern England, th 
things are likely to happen.” About this time Peel’s great superi- 
ority to all competitors bezan to dawn on Mr. Greville’s mind, 
and, while he denounces the selfish and unamiable character 
which he fancied that Peel possessed, he loses no opportunity 
of dwelling on his acknowledged superiority to all rivals on 
either side of the House of Commons. He was convinced 
that he would never again take office with the Duke of. 
Wellington, and it was not then certain whether his connexion | 
with Lord Lyndhurst would continue. As the event showed, the | 
Duke recognized the greater political aptitude of Sir Robert Peel, 
and was contented to take the second place in his Government; | 
and Lord Lyndhurst, after the failure of some abortive intrigues, | 
cast in his fortunes with the indispensable leader of the party. 

With the reign of William IV. a new chepter of history opens, 


and by this time Mr. Greville had both acquired much knowledge 
of public affairs and had attained by practice increased facility and 
skill in his own chosen art. If there were not several precedents of 
the same self-denying ambition, it would be surprising that a man of 
ability should be content to employ great intellectual powers 
in elaborate literary compositions destined exclusively for the use 
of posterity. Like St. Simon,'Mr. Greville cultivated a polished 
iho Withant a hope of any but a posthumous literary reputation. 
It was known during his lifetime that he kept a political journal, 
but whether he possessed the qualities of a successful writer of 
memoirs was only a matter of conjecture. Notwithstanding his 
anxiety to efiace himself and his personal peculiarities, it is in- 
teresting to observe that he incidentally resembled St. Simon in 
supercilious contempt for that part of mankind which was un- 
connected with the higher aristocracy. At a Court held after the 
accession of William IV., at which addresses were presented from 
Oxford and Cambridge, Mr. Greville “never saw so full a Court, 
so much nobility with academical tag-rag and bobtail.” “ When 
the mob (of University graduates) could be got rid of, the table 
was brought in, and the Council held.” He once “came up to 
town to dine with the Villiers at a dinner of clever men.got up 
at the Athenzeum, and was extremely bored.” In addition to some 
rsons of his acquaintance, the party included Buller, Romilly, 
Reiter, Maule, and Walker, the author of the Original. Charles 
Buller was perhaps the wittiest man in England, and Maule was 
the greatest humourist of his time; but neither of them then 
belonged to the exclusive circle which was Mr. Greville’s world. 
He politely reminded Maule that they had both been pupils of 
Maule’s uncle, who, as he says, used to cane his nephew while he 
held him suspended by the hair of his head. “ He looked up and 
said, ‘Oh, it is too long to talk about,’ and then turned back to 
his paper. So I set him down for a brute like his uncle, and 
troubled him no further.” It might have occurred to 2 man of 
the world that reminiscences of a miserable boyhood are not 


always welcome. 


Curious students of bygone scandal will find in the early part of 
the Memoirs many details of George IV.’s relations to the last 
English incumbent of the office which was held in France by the 
Pompadours and the Du Barrys. The methods by which the 
Duke of Wellington governed the King have a more respectable 
interest ; and even at this distance of time the Duke's Salinite 
reluctance to form new alliances after conceding Catholic 
Soernage eye suggests a feeling of irritation or regret. Lord 
Grey, who had fully shared the Duke of Wellington’s dislike 
of Canning, would, almost down to the close of George IV.’s 
reign, have been willing to join the Government on reasonable 
conditions. Overtures were made to Lord Palmerston, who 
naturally required the admission of Huskisson, Melbourne, and 
other political allies; but there was no serious effort to strengthen 
the Ministry, which virtually consisted of Wellington, Peel, and 
Lyndhurst. The period which followed was stormier and more 
exciting; and from the introduction of the Reform Bill it became 
necessary for statesmen to take account of popular forces 2s well 
as of personal interests and claims. The tirst volume of Mr. 
Greville’s Memoirs is the least valuable; and yet, if it had stood 
alone, it would have deserved and attracted universal attention. 


(To be continued.) 


GREEN AND GROSE’S HUME.* 
(Second Notice.) 

We now go on to consider sundry details of Mr. G.een’s eriti- 

cism from the point of view we explained in our tirst notice. 
Mr. Green’s own description of philosophy is “a progressive effort 
towards a fully articulated coneeption of the world as rational.” 
The description seems harmless enough—all but the last two 
words, which probably imply that which Mr. Green soon after- 
wards upholds as “the faith that all things may be understood.” 
If so, we cannot accept them; still less can we aecept the state- 
ment that the genius of Hume was governed by this faith. It 
appears to our humble empirical judgment that one great merit of 
Hume was his refusal to assume that all things might be ultimately 
understood. Hume distinctly recognized these two things; that 
when we put unreasonable questions we shall never get reasonable 
answers, and that when we put reasonable cuestions we may have 
to wait a long time for the answers. We pass on to Mr. Green’s 
account of “the true notion of the relation between thought and 
matter.” He tells us that the world is constituted by self-conscious 
thought. In one sense we can say there is a good deal of empirical 
truth in this, but we should also say that a great part of the work 
is done both for the race and for the individual at a stage of 
thought long before the consolidated complexity of adult human 
consciousness. It further appears that but for our mental con- 
struction the world would be “a chaos of unrelated and therefore 
unmeaning éndividua ;” which seems equivalent to Ferrier’s “ world 
of nonsense.” The chief drawback to this way of speaking is 
that all creatures below the level of self-conscious reason are 
doomed without hope to live in this world of nonsense. 
Ferrier boldly took the consequences, and called the lower 
animals “incarnate absurdities gazing on unredeemed contradic- 


* The Philosophical Works of David Hume. Fdited by T. I. Green, 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford, and ‘T. BE. Grose, Fellow and 
Tutor of Queen’s College, Oxford. Vols. I, and II. (A Treatise on Humay 
Nature, &c.) London: Longmans & Co. 1874. 
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tion.” To an empirical thinker this is of course violent and 
arbitrary. One cannot help asking whether there must not be 
degrees of chaos. Do differences of sense and structure mean 
nothing? Is the world no less or otherwise nonsensical to a dog 
than to an oyster, no less or otherwise chaotic to a bee than to a 
starfish ? Likewise one cannot help thinking that the same 
difficulty applies to children. We have no reason to suppose that 
a new-born child is self-conscious as we are; at what age then 
does a baby cease to be an incarnate absurdity and escape from the 
chaos of unrelated individua? But we cannot expect tran- 
scendental systems to take thought for children and animals. As 
concerning matter Mr. Green tells us that the contrast between 
thought and matter is a delusion. “ This necessary illusion is our 
bondage ; but when the source of illusion is known, the bondage 
is already being broken.” If this be the key of true knowledge, 
it does not say much for the progressive character of philosophy. 
For the “ illusion” is most ancient and orthodox Hindu 
doctrine, and moreover is expressed quite in the Hindu manner. 
The destruction of Hume and the reconstruction of Kant and 
Hegel might have been spared, for all these things were written 
a thousand years ago in the books of the Brahman doctors, and 
only waited for Colebrooke and others to make them known in 
Europe. However, it is allowed that “the world as in space 
and time” may be enough “ as a stage in the process by which 
self-consciousness constitutes reality.” We aa ess that this is 
a proposition which we can neither affirm nor deny, for we do 
not know what it means; but we dimly suspect that this kind of 
provisional reality is that which the poor empirics are content to 

ut up with as the only one they can get, the more willingly as they 

d it sufficient for all practical purposes. One thing is clear, 
that Mr. Green will not be satisfied with any account that ex- 
— can give him; and, more than this, he seems loth to 

lieve that experience can be satisfied with her own ac- 
count. Mr. Green reproaches modern popular logic with hold- 
ing “that propositions at once real cat general can be de- 
rived from experience ;” whereas,as his marginal note pithily states 
it, “particular experiment cannot afford general knowledge.” 
If popular logic holds any such thing, we leave it to its fate; we 
simply accept Mr. Green’s statement, and say that there is not any 

neral knowledge in his sense. Again, the student of popular 
ogic is supposed to lament that Locke did not understand “ how 
an observation of co-existence in the bare instance, if the instance 
be of the right sort, may warrant a universal affirmation.” It 
does not warrant a universal affirmation. No doubt there are a 
great many affirmations which we practically find it worth while 
to treat as universal; but that is a different matter, and we look 
back thankfully to Hume as the master who clearly pointed out 
the difference. The | aang of all scientific affirmation is “the 
supposition that the future resembles the past”—in modern lan- 
, the uniformity of nature. Now this is itself an assumption 
incapable of proof. We make it because we find—to adopt a phrase 
which Mr. Green apparently means to be dyslogistic, but in which 
we —— we can see no harm—that it enables us to guide our 
conduct in life and get what we want. Again, we are told that 
Hume abolishes the absolute character of mathematical certainty ; 
so be it. There is now plenty of mathematical authority, though 
in Hume's time there was not, for saying that the truth of geome- 
trical propositions is in fact not known tobe absolute. There is 
no doubt “an absolute sort of exactness that the mathematician 
himself supposes,” but this is only hypothetical. We must notice 
that Hume deserves more credit than Mr. Green gives him for 
having seen that this ideal mathematical equality does not admit 
of any simple and obvious definition, though he was indeed hasty 
in concluding that it admits of no satisfactory definition. 

The ‘larger question of our conception of space, to which the 
discussion of mathematical truth on, is one on which 
Mr. Green naturally has Hume at an advantage. It is beyond 
question that Hume’s account is inadequate; but for us this 
admission means, not that his method was hopelessly wrong, 
as Mr. Green would have it, but that the materials for an 
adequate account did not exist. To censure him for not 
having done better is in effect to complain of him for having 
come about a century and a quarter too soon. Much 
that with Hume was guesswork is now definite hypothesis, 
if not more. We must not be understood to it that 
Hume’s work had no positive value when it was done; but that 
is matter of history, and what concerns us now is to remark 
that the present state of the empirical theory is independent of 
any criticism on Hume. It is not clear, however, that even 
here Mr. Green and Hume are not thinking of different things. 
Mr. Green seems to have in his mind extension in general, or as 
belonging to the reality of things; while the space Hume deals 
with is space as measurable; or, to speak in more usual though 
perhaps less accurate terms, Hume professes to account only for 
the conception, while Mr. Green criticizes him for not accounti 
for the perception. This distinction between the world of exten- 
sion and our subjective measurement of it, and the confusion that 
arises from not a the distinction, had been pointed out 
by Spinoza in a letter (No. 29) which anticipates much modern 
controversy. He ed space and time, considered as measur- 
able, as purely subjective—“dumtaxat auxilia imaginationis ”— 
herein, as we think, agreeing with Hume. But Hume's argu- 
ment on infinite divisibility does seem not careful enough to 
avoid the confusion noted by Spinoza; he can hardly escape 
from the category of those “ qui postquam sibi persuaserant lineam 
ex punctis componi, multa invenire potuerunt argumenta 


quibus ostenderent lineam non esse in infinitum divisibilem.” 
Mr. Green’s own account of extension is that it is “ the relation of 
mutual externality.” It seems to us that his own favourite form 
of objection may be here retorted on him. The explanation as- 
sumes a knowledge of the thing to be explained. Externality is a 
highly abstract term which cannot be made intelligible except by 
slouine to our knowledge of extension. If any one should ask us 
what we mean by externality, we know not how we could reply 
except by bidding him observe with Hume that “the paper on 
which I write at present is beyond my hand. The table is beyond 
the paper. The walls of the chamber are beyond the table.” Or, 


_ if externality means more than this, it means that two bodies can- 


not be in the same place at once, in which case the explanation 


| leaves us worse off than we were before, that is to say, with Matter 


as well as Space on our hands. Again, we might say that the 
notion of externality involves the ideal synthesis of visible and 
tangible extension ; but then Mr. Green has only stated in a con- 
densed and obscure form the very problem on which empirical 
eae soe like Spencer and Helmholtz are now seeking to throw 
ight from different quarters. Perhaps, however, the real virtue 
of the proposition lies in the word redation, to which Mr. Green 
attaches a peculiar and transcendental importance in almost every 
place where he uses it. 

We cannot dwell on the somewhat parallel discussion of the idea 
of time. But one of Mr. Green’s remarks is singular. Hume said 
that when we perceive things in succession—for instance, when 
we hear a series of musical notes—there is no “ impression ” other 
than the successive impressions of the notes, and by considering 
these impressions simply as successive we form the abstract idea 
of time. (Of course empirical thinkers do not suppose that this 
kind of abstraction is consciously performed, although transcenden- 
tal criticism often proceeds as if they did suppose it.) On this 
Mr. Green says :— 

If time is the impressions, it must have the specific sensuous character 
which belongs to these. It must bea multitude of sounds, a multitude of 
tastes, a multitude of smells—these one after the other in endless series. 
How then can such a series of impressions become such an idea, i.e. so grow 
os. to be “conjoined” indifferently “with any impressions what- 
ever 
Such an argument seems to us to go the whole length of scholastic 
realism. Forin like manner, if a sphere 7s a spherical body, it must 
have the specific sensuous character which belongs to that body— 
a particular size, colour, and weight. If an army ¢s the soldiers, 
it must have the specific sensuous character which belongs to that 
assemblage of men; it must be so many men, of this and that 

rticular stature and complexion, clad in such and such uniforms. 

ow then can such a bundle of impressions in either case “ so grow 
fainter as to be conjoined indifferently ” with any other spherical 
body or any other multitude of armed and disciplined men ? 

A good deal of space is given to the criticism of Hume's doctrine 
of Cause and Identity. We find that this involves the same 
confusion, or perhaps we should say, deliberate refusal to 
allow a distinction, which we noticed at the outset as 
a mark of transcendental criticism in general. The empirical 
account of thought and experience is accused of presupposing 
thought and experience themselves because it presupposes the ele- 
ments out of which thought and experience are organized. Mr. 
Green says that Hume makes the conceptions of cause and identity 
come each before the other :-— 

The “custom ” which generates the idea of cause must have done its 
work before that which generates the supposition of identity can begin . . . 
the conceptions of causation and identity are correlative—not results of ex- 
perience of which one must be formed before the other, but co-ordinate ex- 
pressions of one and the same synthetic principle, which makes experience 
possible. 

This misrepresents the empirical hypothesis, which is that the 
conceptions grow up together as co-ordinate expressions, not of a 
transcendental principle, but of experience itself—7.e. a continuous 
experience go. with the beginning of life, of which our pre- 
sent organized experience is the outcome. If the growth of the 
two conceptions is so intimately connected that we cannot explain 
either in its finished form, and in terms of our organized experi- 
ence, without using the other, that is just what we should 
expect. The result which to Mr. Green is a stumbling-block 
of contradiction is to the empirical thinker one of the facts 
that support his hypothesis. Objections of this kind seem to 
us much as if one should say that it is impossible ever to 
make a dictionary because no one word can be explained with- 
out using several other words which likewise have to be ex- 
plained. Mr. Green goes on to show that Hume reduces the 
uniformity of nature to an expectation. This charge we have 
already admitted ; all we profess to know is that the growth of 
the expectation can be explained—as witness eg., Mr. Spencer's 
chapter on Laws—that it has hitherto been justified by its 
fruits, and that we cannot do without it. Then Mr. Green 
says the “ strength of such expectation must vary indefi- 
nitely.” It does vary indefinitely. The number of people 
who firmly and consistently act on the belief that nature 
is uniform are still a mere handful. Or, if Mr. Green’s must— 
ought in a logical sense, as we rather think it does, we say the idea 
of logical compulsion either way is here out of place. He goes on 
to say that an empirical habit of expectation “could never make 
us believe that a feeling felt after another—as when the motion of 
a bell is seen after the sound of it has been heard—represents the 
real antecedent.” We have no room to discuss the ent, but 
the instance is unhappy. The motion we see neither is nor repre- 
sents an antecedent the sound that has reached us. Does Mir, 
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Green look on the motion of a swinging bell as an entity which is \ 
. into > when it begins to swing and stays there till the 
stops 

As concerning identity, the criticism is of the same type as on 
other points—namely, an endeavour to show that the empirical 
explanation is preposterous; we are glad by the way to see that 
Mr. Green uses this word in its strict and proper meaning. Hume 
says, according to Mr. Green, “that, the idea of an identical 
object being given, we mistake our successive and resembling feel- 
ings for such an object.” But the idea is not given; it is the ideal 
consolidation of the successive and resembling feelings themselves. 
Or rather this is the part of it which Hume considered. For us 
the idea is not complete without social elements—i.e. it includes 
the belief that the thing is real and identical for you as well as for 
me. These social elements of psychology are yet to be explored. 
Still Hume was on the right track as faras he went. As for 
Hume’s use of the word “ mistake” in this connexion, it was no 
doubt unfortunate. There is no question, at least no reasonable 
qvestion, of our being mistaken in our unthinking belief that 
we pen we hold now is the same pen we held five minutes ago. 
But it is a reasonable question whether this belief, at first sight 
a simple thing, is not in truth an exceedingly complex thing. Mr. 
Green seems to think he makes a point when he remarks that, if the 
pon, as do not suppose the pen or paper immediately perceived 
to a symbol, neither do they suppose it to be a sensation. 
Why should they do so on the empirical hypothesis? They 
would suppose quite wrong, for it is not a sensation, but a 
bundle of sensations wnat upon by the fully organized ideas 
of external reality and identity. We should notice that in divers 
places Mr. Green speaks as if Hume sought to reduce con- 
sciousness to a kind of Indian file of single successive “ impressions,” 
or perhaps at most one “impression” and one “ idea” abreast. 
We can find no ground for this in Hume, and nowadays the 
extreme complexity of consciousness at any given moment is the 
very corner-stone of empirical psychology. 

We have had to give the foregoing specimens of our reflections in 
a somewhat bald and disjointed form. The general result as con- 
cerning Hume is somewhat as follows. Hume assumes a world of 
“ impressions ” occurring with certain uniformities of succession 
and persistent combination, and “ ideas ” related to them in certain 
ways, and with these assumptions he does his best to explain our 
matured habits of thinking. He does not pretend to explain why 
things happen uniformly, nor does he profess to understand (unless 
very incompletely) how we are able to perceive them as uniform, 
or to store up the fruit of “ impressions ” in the shape of “ ideas ;” 
and he is perfectly aware that, being able to think only according 
to our present formed habits, we cannot reproduce our immature 
phases of thought (see Part III. sec. 2, of the Treatise). Above 
all, he will rather go without an answer, or wait for more know- 
ledge, than put up with a useless one. Criticism is thrown awa 
ou showing that Hume did not accomplish any of the things whic. 
he distinctly refused to attempt. The question whether he ought 
to have attempted them is in effect the fundamental question at 
issue between the transcendental and the empirical school of 
philosophy. 


HARRY HEATHCOTE OF GANGOIL.* 


M* TROLLOPE has presented us in this little story with 
some further results of his Australian experience. Though 
the story is a very short one and perfectly unpretending, we do 
not know but that it gives the pith of a large part of the informa- 
tion stated in a more statistical shape in the author’s travels. Mr. 
Trollope is of course too 6 a storyteller to fall into the error of 
mixing a novel with a blue-book. Anybody who wants to have 
his judgment in detail upon Australian abaens or systems of 
farming must go to the big book, and not to the little one. But 
the novel gives as distinct a picture as its heavier predecessor of 
the general character of Australian bush life as it presented itself 
to Mr. Trollope. We fancy indeed that Mr. Trollope felt himself 
a little hampered in recording his personal experiences by his very: 
proper regard for the confidences of private life. He could not 
say quite freely how the life of a settler appeared to him, for 
fear of being supposed to aim at this or that particular gentleman 
who had hospitably entertained him; and therefore he probably 
felt that he had still a little material left which could 
be worked up into his more familiar form of literature. 
Harry Heathcote of Gangoil corresponds, we presume, to no 
particular Harry in Queensland; but he is, we may hope, for he is 
a very good fellow, the essence of a good many 8 who are 
growing wool in that rising colony. 

is by birth an a and has hardly been 
long enough at the amtipodes quite to rub off his home pecu- 
liarities. The indigenous Australian has scarcely dovdaged 
a distinctive type, though there are sufficient signs that such 
a process is taking place; and therefore Mr. Trollope is quite 
as much at home with him as he would be with his’ favourite 
squires and parsons in Barsetshire. In this respect, as in some 
others, the novel reminds us by contrast rather than by like- 
ness of some of Mr. Henry Kingsley’s earlier novels. Although 
they showed some traces of that eccentricity which has grown 
- into startling proportions in Mr. Kingsley’s later works, they had 
some very genuine merits as a brilliant, though, it may be, over- 


« Heathcote of Gangoil. By Anthony Trollo) London : 


coloured, description of a new variety of life. Mr. Kingsley had, 
indeed, some considerable advantages. One of his most thrilling 
passages was a tremendous fight with bus T'S, oe | 
a breakneck gallop, a plentiful use of revolvers, and 
kinds of hairbreadth escapes. The bushranger appears to have 
seriously degenerated. There is a family of strolling blackguards 
in Mr. Trollope’s story, who have abundant opportunities of mak- 
ing themselves disagreeable to well-conducted neighbours in a 
thinly settled country; but they are, we should say, inferior in 
vigour to the ordinary British rough, and even when a fight comes 
off, the only weapons used appear to be big sticks. In this 
matter, however, we have observed that Mr. Trollope is generally 
rather hampered by his determined realism. When a fight takes 
lace in his pages, we never have arms slung out with mighty 
orce from the hip, nor men falling like oxen before the deadly 
fists of the modern gladiator; the fight always becomes a confused 
scuffle in which black eyes are the worst damage inflicted, and 
which the police are pretty sure to bring to an undignified conclu- 
sion. The likeness to real life is much greater, though possibly 
the gain in reality may not always counterbalance the loss in pic- 
turesqueness. Another marked difference between Mr. Trollope 
and Mr. Kingsley is in the descriptions of scenery. Mr. Trollope 
gives us a bush-fire and some weather of which we can hardly 
read without a desire to be sitting in our shirt-sleeves. 
There is certainly a chance for the art of what is called 
word-painting. But Mr. Trollope never yields to the 
temptation. We cannot say, in fact, that we ever get from him 
as from his predecessor any vivid picture of the external 
aspect of the country. We seem to have passed through it 
with the eyes of a farmer rather than of a poet or a naturalist. 
We perceive in what respects it is likely to be suitable for sheep ; 
we think of the forests as a very awkward impediment to a rapid 
rider, and of the great heat as likely to produce very awkward 
fires in certain conditions of the weather. But we do not in the 
least know what are the prevailing tints of foliage or lawn; what 
the streams resemble when half-dried, or filled by a sudden rain, 
or how the storm gathers or the lightning flashes during a summer 
Christmas. We hear of the effects of such storms upon the 
prospects of the farmer, but we do not see them as they would be 
seen by a — And in this respect we cannot say 
that we prefer Mr. Trollope to Mr. Kingsley. A few touches 
of scenery in the background would have helped to transport us 
more distinctively to the Australian bush. To mention one other 
trifling fact, we have a vivid recollection of certain scenes in 
Geoffrey Hamlyn where Mr. Kingsley described with a 
t deal of genuine humour the behaviour of certain children 
and of the animal pets at a station. Here, again, such 
scenes are — by their absence in Mr. Trol- 
lope’s writings. We are vaguely told that there are some 
children about the place; but they are kept in the background as 
rigidly as in the best ted of English families. We hear, 
indeed, so little of them that we begin to think that their mother 
must have been rather unnatural ; and as for animals, we do not even 
catch sight of the tail of a kangaroo or hear the remotest echo of the 
cry of a “ laughing jackass.” We fear that Mr. Trollope looks at such 


_| matters with the eye of a sportsman, and as he does not happen to 


introduce any hunting scene, he cares nothing for animals which 
only interest a naturalist. Now Australia is in our minds so 
firmly associated with the kangaroo, the ornithorhynchus, and other 
living curiosities, that we are inclined rather to resent their 
absence. On the whole, we may say that there is a distinct want 
of those little touches of local colouring which do so much to 
place a new and strange country before us. 

On the other hand, we must add that, if we were drawing a 
formal parallel between Mr. Kingsley and Mr. Trollope, we should 
have to state the contrast very differently when we come to the- 
most important figures. Mr. Trollope’s hero is, we have said, a 
thorough young Englishman. He belongs to a type with which 
we have become tolerably familiar in Mr. Trollope’s varied. 
writings. He is a strong healthy young fellow, with no sort 
of nonsense about him. He was, says Mr. Trollope, called firm by 
his friends, obstinate by his acquaintance, and pig-headed by his 
enemies; and if we add that nobody could him a genius 
or deny him to — a good share of common-sense, we have 
perhaps described him sufficiently. He is perhaps a commonplace 
young man, but then he is the kind of young man whom we could 
wish to be a good deal commoner. Mr. Trollope has a very skilful 
hand in depicting such heroes, and the skill is not the less remark- 
able because it is perfectly unobtrusive. His good young men have 
all the merits of the muscular Christians without being offensively 
demonstrative of their virtues. They are not at every moment 
flourishing their faith in Providence in our faces, and declaring in. 
the most emphatic language that they are perfectly simple-minded 
and free from self-consciousness. They are a good sturdy breed, 
admirably well qualified to do their duty as country gentlemen, or 
farmers, or backwoodsmen. Wherever you drop them they will 
fall upon their feet, though it may be as well not to ask them to 
make too t a use of their brains. And the young women 
are like unto them. Some people are great admirers of 
Mr. Trollope’s heroines. We confess that they have the 
merits of healthiness and good feeling, though we must 
add that, for our own private tastes, we should prefer a 
little more intellectual refinement. They are ladies; but they are 
a little too easily satisfied with the plain bread and butter of 
everyday life. However, nothing can be better adapted for life in 
the bush, where your next neighbour is at a distance of ten or 
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twenty miles, and a taste for polished society would be as much 
out of place as a love of wild scenery in London. The actors in 
the little story are marked with sufficient distinctness and excel- 
lently suited for the part they have to play. The story itself is 
constructed with more than Mr. Trollope’s usual skill. He has 
rather a provoking habit of running two or three plots together in 
his more ambitious performances; and thereby giving a rather 
=". effect to the whole. Here he has confined himself 
within the limits of a single volume, and any such deviations 
from the main thread of the narrative are therefore excluded. The 
situation in fact is simple in the extreme. Young Mr. Heathcote 
has a large run and is in a fair way to make money if he can only 
bring his wool to market. His danger consists in the fact that 
any chance fire about Christmas-time, when the grass is parched to 
tinder, may spread beyond control, ruin his pastures, destroy 

is woolshed, and force him to sell off his stock to 
meet his liabilities. Now Mr. Heathcote being, as we 
have seen, an obstinate and rather imperious young man, has made 
enemies of discharged servants and idle squatters in the neigh- 
bourhood. They have the opportunity of revenging themselves at 
any moment when lighting their pi They have only to drop 
a match at the right spot and the whole place will be in a blaze. 
When we add that he has taken a particular dislike to a neighbour- 
ing gentleman who has bought a piece of land in the middle of his 
run, and that the said gentleman has fallen in love with a sister- 
in-law who lives in Mr. Heathcote’s house, we have said enough 
to show that the commonplace events of Australian life may furnish 
materials for a very pretty complication. We will not give any 
indication of the mode in which it is worked out; but we may 
conclude by saying that lovers of Mr. Trollope’s stories may have a 

leasant hour’s amusement in turning over the pages of this unam- 
Fisious but thoroughly satisfactory little story. 


GENERAL JOHNSTON ON THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR.* 


qanet events in Europe have so rapidly succeeded each other 
of late years as to blot out of men’s minds very much of the re- 
membrance of the not less great events in America on which our 
attention was fixed but a decade since. There are many of our 
readers who are fairly enough informed as to foreign politics to whom 
the name of General Johnston will bring no more distinct idea than 
that he was one of many officers of the old United States army 
who turned their arms against the Union and led large bodies of 
Confederates to overthrow it. Grant and Sherman on the one 
side, Lee on the other, have so overshadowed with their renown 
all lesser American commanders, Euro’ wars have by their 
very nearness so obscured our sense of the great Transatlantic 
struggle, that it may be difficult to find English readers who will care 
to follow the details which General Johnston publishes of his own 
campaigns. Yet these cannot be said to be of slight political or mili- 
tary interest. It was Johnston who won that memorable victory 
of Bull Run which first fully awoke the attention of the world 
to the magnitude of the issues involved in the election of 
President Lincoln. When McClellan many months later repeated 
the attempt to march on Richmond in which McDowell's un- 
disciplined volunteers had failed, and repeated it with 100,000 
trained soldiers, led by an elaborate staff in which princes 
were proud to serve, it was Johnston who met and checked him 
first, on the historic Yorktown ground. When the approaching 
fall of Vicksburg, due to Grant's well-designed strategy and soldierly 
perseverance, threatened the loss of the great river which would 
thenceforward sever the young Confederacy in twain, it was 
Johnston, scarce healed of the wounds received before Richmond, 
who was despatched, all too late, to repair the mistakes of lesser 
men and strive to save the great stronghold of the Mississippi. 
It was Johnston who was selected, after Bragg’s failure in the 
centre of the Confederate line, to meet Sherman, then already 
rising towards the zenith of his reputation as an elaborate, yet 
daring, strategist. His removal from this command by a mis- 
judging President gave Atlanta to the Federals, and opened 
Sherman’s way to the great march through Georgia which fatally 
revealed the inner weakness of the Confederacy. Finally General 
Johnston was recalled to lead, and at the very last to surrender 
intact, when all hope of resistance was over, the chief army left 
to the South when the gallant defenders of Richmond succumbed 
to overwhelming forces. In fact, next to the three names already 
mentioned, this commander unquestionably brought the highest 
reputation out of the long war. And the which, in the 
simple and sufficient words of his preface, he offers “as his con- 
tribution of materials for the use of the future historian of the war 
between the States,” can hardly fail to be of service to those who 
view the subject as either interesting reading or profitable study. 

It is unfortunate in a twofold sense that General Johnston did 
not undertake his task earlier. He not only would probably have 


found more readers had he issued his volume whilst his name and 


the events he describes were fresher in men’s memories, but he 
might also have been saved from a very serious mistake which mars 
the whole course of an otherwise valuable and assuredly very able 
narrative. Though a really great commander, the writer has un- 
doubtedly been placed in the world’s estimate below the heroic 
leader who succeeded him in charge of the Army of Virginia. It 
was no fault of Johnston’s that self-exposure in his first general 
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action with McClellan led to his being severely wounded, and 
thus superseded. Unfortunately he himself cannot forget the loss 
of opportunity, and the reader of his narrative is at more than one 
point made painfully sensible of an effort to depreciate the great 
chief whom fortune placed in his stead between Richmond and its 
assailants. Nor does the ex-Confederate General deal wisely for 
his own reputation when he undertakes from time to time to 
answer various attacks made on himself in the press, or on the 
platform, or in fugitive works of no authority. To turn aside from 
relating, and relating well, events of real historic importance, in 
order to refute in detail statements made by a Richmond journalist 
in a leading article, or by a Confederate War Secretary in a for- 
gotten despatch, or by another author in the pages of such a con- 
temptible biography as Dabney’s Life of Jackson, is a great mistake 
artistically. It will not improbably cause many readers to under- 
rate the military genius of the author who is so jealous of his own 
reputation, and so ready to admit disparagement of rivals into his 
pages. With this remark asa general necessary warning which 
applies to the whole tone of the book, we pass to examine its view 
of one of the chief of those affairs in which Johnston bore so 
distinguished a part. 

Five times, as we have seen, the events of the war brought his 
name into prominence. Our space will not permit us to go sepa- 
rately through these episodes, which are all voluminously, though 
by no means prosily, told by the chief actor. That of Bull Run, 
which we oun from the rest, is nothing short of an admirable 
example of what a military narrative should be—sober without dul- 
ness, and vigorous without any touch of extravagance. Even here, 
however, we are made uncomfortably conscious of the author's 
peculiar bias, by what seems too much like an attempt to depreciate 
one of the mightiest champions of the cause for which Johnston 
fought; so careful is he to explain that Jackson's brigade was 
lying down, by its general’s orders, to await the enemy’s artillery, 
when it received that historic praise from General Bee which gave 
its commander the name of “ Stonewall ” for the rest of his career. 
Passing by such blots, the account deserves close study. Among 
the novel points brought out is the smallness of the loss—that of 
the Confederates, who had hardly any “ missing,” being under 
nineteen hundred, all told, after a really obstinate and prolonged 
action, fought at very close quarters and against superior numbers. 
The inference of course must be that the tiring of their adversaries 
was singularly wild. 

The simple way in which the latter lost the fight is too cha- 
racteristic of raw troops not to afford a useful lesson. As Johnston 
clearly shows, such tactical combinations as were designed on his 
side broke down altogether. The Confederate brigades were 
far too undisciplined, and their commanders too new to their 
duties, to answer the impulse intended to be given them by their 
chief. McDowell’s simpler movement, the using his superior 
numbers to turn that flank of theirs which lay towards the 
Shenandoah, from which he rightly judged their reinforcements 
to be coming, succeeded perfectly up to a certain point. The 
Confederate left was beaten back, and, being unsupported, would 
undoubtedly have been driven in but for Jackson's personal exer- 
tions; for this was the occasion on which that general first dis- 
played the wondrous gift for leading men in action which John- 
ston fully admits. Once checked, the Federals, though in 
greatly superior numbers, could not again be got forward, a fact 
which those who have served with undisciplined troops will be 
fully prepared for. They had lost all such orderly formation as 
had been intended, and their very numbers now only confused 
them. Brigade after brigade of Johnston’s men (the battle was 
begun chiefly by Beauregard’s hitherto separate force) now came 
in from the Manasses railroad. Those who first arrived supported 
Jackson, and soon enabled him to recover his Jost ground. They 
were followed by that of Early, the same general who took such a 
leading part in the last year of the Virginian campaigns, and who 
seems to have deserved thus soon a higher reputation than fell to 
his share until Lee singled him out for detached command. The 
rest of the story may be given in the narrator's own clear 
sentences :— 

In the meantime Colonel Early came upon the field with his brigade. He 
was instructed by me to move around our left, to form facing the Federal 
right flank, and tall upon it. On the way he was reinforced by five com- 
panies of cavalry, commanded by Colonel Stuart, and a battery. He reached 
the position intended just when the Federal army, reformed, was apparentl 
about to resume the offensive, and assailed its exposed flanks. The attac 
was conducted with too much skill and courage to be fora moment doubtful. 
The Federal right was at once thrown into confusion. A general advance 
of the Confederate line, directed by General Beauregard, completed our suc- 
cess, and terminated the battle. The right of the Federal army fled in wild 
confusion from the field toward Sudley Ford, while the centre and left 
marched off hastily by the turnpike toward Centreville. It was then 
twenty minutes before tive o’clock. 

It would be an instructive lesson to compare Johnston’s unvar- 
nished account of the flight and pursuit that followed with the 
celebrated picture of it in the Times, which brought so much 
odium on Mr. Russell, and led to his retirement from his 
duties. Our author, no doubt, has in view the charges after- 
wards heaped on himself by “the non-combatant critics” who 
condemned his partial use of his victory, and the want of energy 
which prevented his reaping the fruits of it in the capital. Of 
course, therefore, he is not careful to put the moral state of his 
enemy at the lowest; whilst the English writer, with an eye to 
pictorial effect, made the most of the ugly features which mark 
every.panic of a large armed body. The truth lies undoubtedly 
somewhere between the two, Andif Johnston is successful in show- 
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ing that the of attempting the capture of Washington have 
been underrated by his critics, he fails, in our view, to make good his 
case as to the inexpediency of pushing the pursuit at all towards that 
city. It is quite true that his horse were inadequate for this; and 
not less true that, as he states, infantry cannot overtake infantry 
who are determined to get away from them. But it by no means 
follows that it would not have been possible to push the Federals at 
once within the lines already prepared to cover the capital ; or that 
they would have certainly stood to these had the pursuit been 
thoroughly carried on. Johnston’s real defence here is in the con- 
duct of his own troops, of whom he says :— 

They were disorganized by victory more than those of the United 

States by defeat. The Southern volunteers believed that the objects of the 
war had been accomplished, and that they had achieved all that their 
country required of them. Many therefore, in ignorance of their military 
obligations, left the army—not to return. Some hastened home to exhibit 
the trophies picked up on the field. Others left their regiments without 
ceremony to attend to wounded friends, frequently accompanying them to 
hospitals in distant towns. 
We are sure that these statements, which rest on official reports, 
are strictly correct, and that exaggerated ideas of the victory 
cost the Confederates more men than the Federal army lost by 
defeat. But when all this is stated it by no means settles the 
question in favour of the author’s view, nor proves that.a steady 
advance would not have been the very best means of checking for 
the time that tendency to disperse which clearly did not manifest 
itself until the halt was fairly declared. It seems quite as probable 
that the elation of pursuit might have supplied for the hour the 
lack of discipline. As to the alleged want of provisions, the 
Federals were hardly in a condition to defend their own convoys 
and depéts; and their supplies were at any rate never abundant. 
Napoleon, the greatest reaper of victory the world ever saw, never 
stayed pursuit for this difficulty, which indeed attaches naturally 
to all pursuit when hurried. 

The whole of this story of Bull Run is a most instructive 
lesson, especially to us who are maintaining large forces of Volun- 
teers and of voluntarily raised and ill-trained Militia. It would 
have been a priceless lesson, because unique, had it not been that 
Gambetta has been so gqod as to repeat the same sort of incidents 
in those actions on the Loire for which he is blamed and admired 
according to the political predilections of his critics rather than 
their military knowledge. But, though we have thus dwelt on this 
particular part of the history, it is but just to add that Johnston’s 
narrative is at other points hardly less interesting, or his defence 
of what he did or left undone less able. His book is truly a most 
valuable “ contribution to the history of the war.” We regret only 
that it is serrate ts controversial and carping spirit, which, while 
showing the critical powers of the author, leaves the reader possibly 
more prepossessed against him than the same story would do if 
told by any other hand than that of the able commander who seems 
so over-careful of his own reputation. 


AKBAR, THE GREAT MOGUL.* 


NEW translation of this celebrated work has made its 
appearance almost simultaneously with a new volume of Sir 
H. Elliot’s History, in which the events of the greater and mest 
important part of the reign of the Emperor Akbar are narrated in 
much detail. The two books together supply ample materials for a 
study of the character and institutions of this famous Emperor, the 
eit of all the Mahommedan rulers of India. His reign extended 
m 1556 to 1605, corresponding exactly with that of Queen Eliza- 
beth; and not in point of time only, for it was in every way the 
most brilliant era in the annals of India. The history of this reign 
occupies a prominent place in all the general histories, but it is 
derived almost exclusively from three contemporary writers—men 
of different positions, characters, and feelings, who surveyed the 
character of the monarch under various lights, and have handed it 
down to posterity painted in hues more or less bright. Nizam-ud- 
Din, a plain straightforward soldier, has written the history of the 
first thirty-eight years of the reign up to the time of his own 
th, in a manly simple style. Abd-ul-Kadir, or,as he is called 
from his birthplace, Badéuni, adopted this history, interspersing it 
with observations and opinions of his own. He was a literary man 
of some ability, and envious of the prosperity of more fortunate 
authors; bitter against the Emperor for the little patronage he 
bestowed upon him, and as a bigoted Mahommedan especially 
rancorous over the Emperor's wandering from the fold. 
ene of these two historians appear in Sir H. Elliot’s volume. 
third writer was the Emperor's friend and Minister, Abi-l 
Fazl, the Court historian, whose bulky work, the Akbar-ndma, as 
yet untranslated, is very eulogistic, and has been severely con- 
demned by Europeans for its fulsome flattery. But it is a great 
work, and as an Oriental production it hardly deserves the censure 
it has received. Whatever may be thought of it, there is no second 


i as to the merits and value of his other work, the Ain-i- 


, two books of which out of five have been translated by 
Mr. Blochmann. This is the greatest and most enduring monu- 
ment of Akbar’s reign, and would establish his title to be num- 


* Atn-i-Akbarit by Abi-l Fazl’Allami. Translated from the Original 
Blochmann, Vol. I. 


India, captured Dehli in 1526 a.p., and for the rest of his 
life was actively e in pushing his authority southwards. 
But his early death four years afterwards put an end for 
the time to Mogul ascendency. His son and successor Humayun, 
though personally brave, was of an easy, generous temper, and 
inclined to pleasure. He had several brothers, each of whom 
endeavoured to set up for himself, and to seize as much as he 
could, quite heedless of the wrongs inflicted upon their brother, 
and of the weakness to which they reduced the Mogul throne. 
Tyrants who have swept from before them all probable competitors 
to the crown have found in the case of Humayun a warrant for 
the course they have adopted. Continually by his 
brothers, Humayiin was unable to repress the revolts against his 
tule. The dynasty overthrown by Baber was of Afghan extrac- 
tion, and now Sher Shah, a man of that nation, prudent, bold, 
enterprising, and unscrupulous as to the means by which he won 
success, defeated Humaytin in two great battles, and drove him 
out of India. Sher Shih and his son by their able administration 
retained the throne for their lives during a period of thirteen 
years. Then came a profligate successor, and the om | was opened 
for the return of Humayiin. In 1555 a.p. he cro the Indus, 
defeated the Afghans, and recovered the throne he had lost fifteen 
years before. Only six months afterwards he fell over the parapet 
of his palace and met his death. 

Humaytin was succeeded by his son Akbar, then but just over 
thirteen years of age. Akbar was born at Umarkot, in the desert 
of Sind, when his father was‘a fugitive, and he received the names 
of Jalal-ud-din Mahomed Akbar. Half of this name—“ the Glory 
of the Faith ”—proved in the end to be singularly inapplicable, but 
he would have won the title of Akbar (great) even if it had not 
been thus early given to him. Fortunately the young monarch 
had an able guardian and Minister in the person of. Bairim Khin, 
an old friend of his father’s. Though defeated, the Afghans were 
not vanquished, and they had found a heaven-born general in the 
person of a Hindu corn-chandler named Himi, who for a time 
swept all before him, and a Agra and Dehli. Buairim 
Khan and Akbar met him on the plains of Panipat, where the 
fate of India has been so often decided, and Tinv was de- 
feated, wounded, and taken prisoner. Bairém Khan urged the 

rince to kill the prisoner, and win the merit of slaying an infidel. 
But, said the youth, “he is little better than a dead man, how 
can I strike him? If he had sense and strength left I might try 
my sword.” The stern guardian had no such generous scruples, 
and instantly cut down the helpless prisoner. Valuable as were 
the services of Bairim to the youthful Akbar, the Minister's power 
did not endure for long. He had been the chief agent in re- 
establishing the Mogul throne, but he was proud and’ haughty, and 
had many enemies. His power was too great for a subject, and 
the young prince was not of a nature to yield to the guidance 
even of one for whom he felt the highest esteem and gratitude. 
When Akbar was eighteen the Minister received intimation to 
retire. Enemies and injudicious friends worked upon his wounded 
feelings until he took up arms against his master, but, after showing 
ina —- battle all his old ability and courage, he was made pri- 
soner and conducted to Court. When he was brought into the 
presence of the Emperor the true nobility of the young monarch 
shone forth. The recollection of old aflection and long service 

uenched the anger excited by the late rebellion. He received his 
allen Minister with every mark of respect, loaded him with gifts, 
and offered him a splendid provision in retirement. But the great 
man’s pride had been too deeply wounded, and he expressed his de- 
termination to perform the pilgrimage toMecea. Ample provision was 
made for his journey, but ‘before he reached the coast he was 
assassinated by an Afghin. He left a son, quite a child, whom 
the Emperor took under his special care and brought up. When 
this child grew up he showed considerable ability, and under his 
master’s favour he rose to the dignity his father had held before 
him, and became Khdén-Khindn, or premier noble of the State. 

Left to his own guidance, Akbar at once exhibited that distine- 
tive mark of greatness, the choice of able and fitting officers for 
carrying out his views. Though at this timea sincere Mahommedan, 
he offended the bigots of his religion by the toleration he extended 
to his Hindu subjects, by the alliances he formed among their 
nobles, and by the friendship he extended to those “who served 
him. Chiefs who at first resisted him were defeated and won over, 
those who had been his opponents became his devoted servants ; 
they led his armies to victories in the field, and to even greater 
triumphs in civil administration. From the first he endeavoured 
to prove that he was no foreigner, and that he ruled for the 
interests of no particular creed or Ability and honesty 
were sure of his favour, whether the owner of them was Musul- 
man or Himdu. This conciliatory spirit which he displayed 
towards his Hindu subjects was of the test service to his 
throne, and had a powerful influence in extension and con- 
of his dominions. 

was a man of great personal courage and bodily activity. 
More than one gallant deed is recorded of him ; his vere Pa wo 
pedestrian was shown on many occasions, and the extraordina 
rapidity of his journeys in times of danger struck his foes wi 
amazement and dismay. He was an able soldier in the field, a 
skilful director in a siege; he never met with defeat in battle, and 
never baffled from h he had to deal with 
some 0} strongest in ia. ear. of his reign he 
had some hard work in repressing several ratte who rebelled 
against the restraints imposed upon them by his vigorous Govern- 
ment. His old foes the Afghans retired eastward and gave him 
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among the wisest and greatest of sovereigns had every other . 
record of his history been swept away. 
The chivalrous Baber, after several unsuccessful attempts upon 
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many @ severe i before he could reckon Bengal and Orissa 
as his own. In Malwa and in the West he had incessant conflicts 
with the Rajput princes. Lower down he conquered Ahmedabad, 
Surat, and the dominions of the Kings of Guzerat. Later on he 

ired the territories of the Mahommedan rulers of Ahmednugger. 
On the North he conquered Cashmire. So that at his death his 
dominions extended from Cashmire and Candahar on the North to 
the coasts of the Bay of Bengal, to Ahmednugger, South, in the 
Deccan, and to the coast of Guzerat on the West. One great dis- 
aster happened to his arms, in the same country where his English 
successors suffered a dire reverse two centuries and a half after- 
wards. His generals led his armies into the mountains of Swat 
against the Yusufzéi Afghans, who encountered them in the detiles 
and cut them up with a loss of 8,000 men. 

In his family relations Akbar was kind and amiable. His 
younger brother who obtained Cabul invaded his territories and 
showed anything but a brotherly feeling, but, although overpowered, 
he was treated with great lenity. His nurses and his foster- 
brothers were raised to wealth and dignity, and his own mother 
received from him the greatest veneration. When she died at a 
we old age he was deeply affected, and as an affectionate son he 

isch: the pious duty of placing his own shoulder to her bier 
and assisting to bear it for some paces. He was not happy in his 
children. o of them died before him from excessive drinking, 
and Jahangir, who succeeded him, and who endeavoured to sup- 
plant him in his lifetime, was also an excessive drinker. The 
accounts given of his potations are almost incredible, and nothing 
but an iron constitution could have saved him from becoming an 
early victim to this vice. 

The Ain-i-Akbari, or Institutes of Akbar, now translated afresh 
by Mr. Blochmann, was translated into English at the close of the 
last century by Gladwin. His version, though very meritorious for 
the time, was imperfect and often incorrect. The wonder is that 
it was so good as it was, for the work abounds with technical and 
obscure terms; and in the opinion of native writers the style is not 
intelligible to the generality of readers without great difficulty. 
The translation now presented to us exhibits the most careful 
labour and critical scholarship, and it is illustrated with elaborate 
notes which testify to the wide reading and diligent research of 
the author. The work is divided into five books, “ and is in fact 
an Administrative Report and Statistical Return of the Govern- 
ment as it was about 1590, A.D.” Abi-l Fazl's official position 
gave him full possession of all the materials necessary for the 
_— of such a work, and it is evident that, although many 
hands must have worked upon it, the whole was designed, moulded 
into shape, and revised by one governing spirit :— 

The first of its five books‘treats of Akbar’s household and Court, and of 
the Emperor himself, the soul of every department. . . . The second book 
treats of the servants of the throne, the military and civil services, and the 
attendants at Court, whose literary genius or musical skill receives a lustre 
from the encouragement of the Emperor, and who in their turn reflect a 
brilliant light on the Government. fhe third book is entirely devoted to 
regulations for the judicial and executive departments, the establishment of 
anew and more practical era, the survey of the land, the tribal divisions, 
andthe rent-roll of the great Finance Minister (the Hindu Raja Todar 
Mal), whose name has become proverbial in India. The fourth book treats 
of the social condition and literary activity, especially in philosophy and 
law, of the Hindus, who form the bulk of the population, and in whose 
political advancement the Emperor saw the guarantee of the stability of his 
realm. There are also a few chapters on the foreign invaders of India, on 
distinguished travellers, and on Mahommedan saints and the sects to which 
they respectively belong. The fifth book contains the moral sentences and 
epigrammatical sayings, observations, and rules of wisdom of the Emperor, 
which Abd-l Fazl has gathered as the disciple gathers the savings of the 
master. 

The matters relating to the mint and coinage come very early in 
the work. The various officers and workmen are named, their 
duties are detailed, and the pay of each is specified. The various 
methods of testing the purity of the metals are then described, next 


-the processes of refining, and then the mode of extracting silver 


from gold. All this is done in minute detail, and illustrative 
drawings are added exhibiting the various workmen engaged in 
their respective operations. Next comes a description of the various 
coins, specifying the shape, weight, value, and legends of each. 
Lastly, the allowance to be made for deterioration of the coinage 
by wear and tear. Every department, both public and public, is 
gone through in the same exhaustive manner. The general arrange- 
nents of the Imperial kitchen are described ; then follows a list of 
recipes for dishes, and priced lists of the various provisions, pre- 
tions, and fruits, forming a complete price current of the time. 
e royal stables for elephants, horges, camels, and other animals 
are passed under review, and the accounts exhibit a minute ac- 
quaintance with the habits and peculiarities of each. Circum- 
stantial — are given respecting the gestation of the ele- 
phant, which can only have been arrived at by many post-mortem 
examinations. The second book contains the regulations relating 
to the army in every branch, to hunting, to amusements, and many 
other subjects too numerous to notice. We will only extract a 
notice of the Imperial harem :— 

The large number of women—a vexatious question even for great states- 
men—furnished His Majesty with an opportunity to display his wisdom. . . 
He has made a large enclosure with fine buildings inside where he 
Though there are more than five thousand women, he has given to each a 
separate apartment. He has also divided them into sections, and keeps them 
attentive to their duties. Several chaste women have been appointed as 
superintendents over each section, and one has been selected for the duties of 
writer. Thus, as in the Imperial offices, everything is here also in proper 
order. The salaries are sufficiently liberal. Not counting the p ts 


from fifty-one to twenty, others from forty to two rupees. . . The in- 
side of the harem is guarded by sober and active women ; the most trusty 
of them are placed about the apartments of His Majesty. Outside of the 
enclosure the eunuchs are placed, and at a proper distance there is a faithful 
guard of Rajputs, beyond whom are the porters of the gates. Besides, on 
all four sides there are guards of nobles, guardsmen, and other troops accord- 
ing to their ranks. 

The last section of the present volume contains lists of the 
grandees of the Empire, the learned men of the time, the poets, 
and the Imperial musicians. The list of grandees comprises 415 
nobles, and Mr. Blochmany has collected from different sources a 
great amount of information respecting them, so that the list has 
been expanded intoa Biographical Dictionary and Complete Pecrage. 
The notices of the learned men are, from the scarcity of the mate- 
rials, much more brief. In the notices of the poets Abii-l Fazl 
has given many specimens, which Mr. Blochmann has translated 
into prose. At the head of the poets stands Abi-l Fazl’s own 
brother Faizi, who is even now reputed as the second poet of 
India. In introducing some specimens of his brother’s composition 
the author thus gracefully refers to them :— 

Should leisure permit, and my heart turn to worldly occupations, I would 
collect some of the excellent writings of this unrivalled author of the age, 
and gather with the eye of a jealous critic, yet with the hand of a friend, 
some of his verses. But now it is brotherly love—a love which does not 
travel along the road of critical nicety—that commands me to write down 
some of his verses. 

Mr. Blochmann has also collected numerous passages relating to 
the religious opinions of Akbar, and this is so curious a mutter 
that we propose to notice it on a future occasion. 

The second volume of the work will be even more interesting 
than the present one, for it will contain the regulations for the 
judicial and revenue administration of the Empire. The revenue 
settlement was made under the direction of the celebrated Hindu 
financier, Raja Todar Mal. The name of this Minister is still 
familiar to all concerned in the land revenue of India, and his 
Tiimdr Jama, or Settlement Roll, is continually referred to as an 
authority. We wish Mr. Llochmann good speed in the completion 
of his work. 


LIFE OF JOHN CLOWES.* 


NT, JOHN'S CHURCH, Manchester, for one hundred and five 
years—from its consecration in 1769 to May 1874—lknew 
only two rectors. The first of these, John Clowes (born 1743, 
dying 1831), who occupied the incumbency sixty-two years, 
is the subject of the memoir before us. It is not, however, as a 
minister of the Church of England that it has been thought de- 
sirable to rescue his name from the common lot of oblivion, but 
as an ardent disciple of Emanuel Swedenborg, a translator of his 
works and exponent of his doctrines. It is not easy to understand 
why this endeavour, if made at all, was not made earlier, but we 
do not pretend to be in the secrets of the body whose interests are 
involved in the publication. Small sects must be excused if they 
make much of well-born adherents, and Mr. Clowes, of respectable 
family and highly educated, Eighth Wrangler and Fellow of Trinity, 
well received in society and commemorated by De Quincey in his 
recollections of his boyhood as “ holy, apostolic, the most saint- 
like of all human beings I have known through life,” is a name 
which naturally they would not willingly let die out of their 
annals. Yet, for want of a capable biographer, there seemed danger 
of this. A certain Mr. Harrison, a fellow-disciple, and at the same 
time a member of the Society of Friends, had indeed collected 
materials immediately after his death, but modestly left it to 
others to make a picture of his sketch. No personal acquaintance 
of Mr. Clowes having offered to do this, the present editor has 
complied with the wish of friends who think the time has come 
when the life and sentiments of John Clowes will meet with 
candid and thoughtful consideration. 

We cannot say that to ourselves Mr. Clowes’s recorded thoughts 
and utterances, apart from his personal presence, carry much 
weight, or seem to deserve the effort made to perpetuate them; 
but, as astudy, he himself illustrates in a marked manner the union 
that may exist between wild enthusiasm in things spiritual and 
worldly wisdom and tact in temporalities—a union also con- 
spicuous in the great leader of the sect, Swedenborg himself. 

o almost any other man it would not have been easy to hold his 
benefice between the attacks of his orthodox brother clergy on the 
one hand and the provocations of his more eager co-religion- 
ists on the other, who were constantly urging upon him the 
duty of breaking away from a Church whose creed he re- 

udiated. But, whether he was aware of this influence or not, 

is whole nature recoiled from sinking into the insignificance of a 
petty sect with its meeting-house in Great Eastcheap; and he was 
able without a moment's misgiving to reconcile duty, interest, 
and inclination. Bishop Porteus, probably unwillingly enough— 
for he had recently been engaged in a proposal to promote a review 
of the Liturgy and Articles in order to diminish schism and sepa- 
ration—was compelled to summon him to answer charges against 
doctrines preached from his pulpit. But he succeeded in smoothing 
away difficulties that were not then uppermost in the Bishop's 
mind ; and so represented the Swedenborgian standpoint of “ Christ 
the only God” (denying the doctrine of three Persons), as well as 
other points of ditlerence, behaved towards his diocesan with so 
much deference, and caught the moment with such tact when the 


which His Majesty most generously bestows, the women of the highest rank 
receive from 1,610 to 1,028 rupees per mensem. Some of the servants have 


* Life of the Rev. John Clowes. Edited by Theodore Compton. London: 
Longmans & Co. 
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Bishop had had enough of it, that he was dismissed with no other 
censure than a caution to be prudent and circumspect in his con- 
duct, for he had enemies; not a very handsome way of putting 
it towards the orthodox party, if the epithet was so applied, 
of which we cannot however be sure. Whatever it was, this 
is all to be called “ persecution” that Mr. Clowes ever re- 
ceived for his opinions from Churchmen. It is asserted indeed 
that many years after this, in 1804, Pitt offered him a 
bishopric. It does not do to accept such statements without 
investigation ; but if the offer was made, it must have been in 
ignorance, and could not possibly have been accepted. The ob- 
jections and arguments of those who called upon him to secede 
were still more easily settled; for, “pondering on the subject 
whether he should resign his cure of souls in order to devote 
himself to the translation of the eight quarto volumes of Sweden- 
borg’s Arcana Celestia, he was made sensible of the presence of 
an angelic society from whom there seemed to be an internal com- 
munication, “Do not do it; we will help you.” That the work 
was done very indifferently, in spite of this assistance, we are left 
to gather elsewhere from the editor’s own admission; but if the 
angels once told him to keep his living, nothing more could pro- 
perly be said to dissuade him from it. 
he sudden transition from Clowes a Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity to the Swedenborgian visionary is so strange that we may 
regret that nothing is told of the nature of the illness which 
brought it about. He himself, in an autobiographic notice written 
in the third person, speaks of a “process of bitter suffering,” 
of an illness so alarming as to stop the career of worldly purposes, 
overturning all his projects of human greatness and leaving 
him prostrate in mind and body; but we can only guess what 
share the mind had in the collapse. It left him willing to 
accept the incumbency of the new parish church of St. John, 
which a year before he had declined as below his pretensions. 
He certainly seems to have regarded himself as remarkable on 
very small recorded grounds. “ Perhaps,” he says, “no Chris- 
tian minister ever entered upon the sacred duties of his calli 
under circumstances more singular, and in some respects more 
apparently —— His theological researches had been 
very limited, and his religious views were accordingly very 
imperfect. He had indeed read the Thirty-nine Articles, and he 
had perused some of the more distinguished authors who en- 
deavour to explain and confirm that code of doctrine. But this 
was all.” A man must have a very decided turn for singularity 
who believes himself to be separate and apart from his fellows on 
these grounds alone. He = himself into his studies with 
energy, however, till a glance into Law’s Christian Perfection 
and a further study of that author led him to the perusal of other 
mystical writers. With these he was satisfied till, “visiting a 
ntleman of Liverpool possessed of an ample fortune and leisure, 
e was introduced by him to the writings of Swedenborg.” 

It was this gentleman, a Mr. Houghton, who informed Clowes 
that John Wesley, when on a visit to him, had, shortly after the 
death of Swedenborg, “ declared to him in the most solemn manner 
that we might burn all the old books of theology, for God had sent a 
teacher from Heaven, and in the writings of Swedenborg we might 
learn all that is necessary for us to know.” We quote this as 
showing how unsafe as mediums of information are all visionary 
enthusiasts. For Wesley’s real opinion of Swedenborg may be 
gathered from his account of him in the Arminian Magazine for 
1783, quoted by Mr. White, Swedenborg’s recent biographer. 
After giving an account of the “ Baron's” visit to England, 
when he lodged at one Mr. Brockmer'’s, in whose house he had 
a violent fever, “ Wesley goes on to relate that in the height 
of this fever, being totally delirious, he broke from Mr. Brock- 
mer, ran into the street stark naked, proclaimed himself the 
Messiah, and rolled himself in the mire,” adding, “I suppose he 
dates from this time his admission into the society of angels. From 
this time we are undoubtedly to date that peculiar species of in- 
sanity which attended him, with scarce any intermission, to the 
day of his death.” Mr. Clowes did not, however, read the work 
recommended to him by this friend of ample fortune till, in the 
autumn of the same year, when on a visit to the Right Honourable 
John Smyth, he opened the long-neglected volume and happened 
to cast his eye upon the term “ Divinum Humanum ”—words 
which a few days later threw him into “a vision of Divine glory 
visible to the senses, repeated at intervals, and kindling in him 
an ardent desire to peruse Vera Christiania Religio” :— 

The perusal of the True Christian Religion, the last of Swedenborg’s works, 
was speedily followed by that of his treatise on Heaven and Hell, the expo- 
sition of the Books of Genesis and Exodus entitled Arcana Celestia, the 
Apocalyptis Revelata, and the treatises on the Divine Love and Wisdom, 
Divine Providence, and Conjugal Love. These voluminous works, with 
other minor tracts by the same author, were successively read, or rather de- 
voured, says the autobiographer, and as constantly excited wonder, delight, 
and edification. 

We need not tell our readers that many of Swedenborg’s writings 
are anything but edifying to the uninitiated. Some were indeed 
pronounced by Swedish authority unfit for publication ; but there 
1s ~—— a way of getting over such things. To Mr. Clowes 
Swendeborg was the sun, all other teachers being at best but stars 
and moon. 

We have gathered that the p: of his acquaintance with 
Swedenborg was under distinguished patronage; it naturally 
follows that the converts Mr. Clowes was most solicitous to make 
were all from the higher classes of society. He is indeed assumed 
to be the apostle for these circles, for we read of a ‘‘ ventleman of 


landed property in Cheshire who distinctly heard in the night a 
voice saying ‘Go to Mr. Clowes.’” He writes toa friend in 1808 :— 

In the course of last month I spent a charming fortnight with my friend 
Mr. H——, who married a sister of Lord Derby, and both he and his lady, 
and a numerous family of young ladies and gentlemen, are devout receivers 
of the New Jerusalem. 


The editor does not venture to confirm this statement, but owns 
that the effect of his teaching was too much like that of a popular 
sermon ; but it tells something for charm of manner, and perhaps 
a sort of eloquence, that a strong impression was produced ; and of 
course, unless the name of Swedenborg was given, his hearers may 
not have been at all aware what he was teaching. One of Mr. 
Clowes’s correspondents is a widow lady in some way connected 
with the Court. To her he writes, 1809:— You do not say 
whether you communicated any of our enlightened author's works 
to the young Princesses. Perhaps it might not be prudent; but 
still it appears to me that their piety might possibly be confirmed 
by such communications. I shall esteem it asa particular favour to 
be indulged with what further intelligence you may receive on 
this interesting subject.” However daring a man may be in 
the introduction of startling doctrine and new light, there is 
no escaping the spirit of the age we live in. r. Clowes’s 
loyalty recalls the day when kings and courts were shrouded 
in a glory and mystery which royalty has since taken pains 
to dispel. His reflections on the sad condition of George 
II. are of the tritest to our ears, but may have conveyed to 
those he addressed ideas which they would hardly have hazarded 
on their own account. “ What you say of the Royal Family,” he 
writes, “and particularly of the King, is most affecting, and pre- 
sents us with many edifying and important lessons. For how 
convincing is it, that no station here below is exempt from trial 
and trouble, and that neither the bars nor the guards even of a 
palace can keep out affliction.” This tone towards rank falls in with 
the spirit of the founder of the sect. Swedenborg had a king 
(Charles XII.) for his patron, and it was through his father's 
persevering importunity that the family got ennobled. Hence the 
title of Baron, so fondly given by his followers, though we believe 
the act of ennoblement confers no title, but only a seat in the House 
of Nobles in the Swedish Diet, which consists of 2,000 members. 

Mr. Clowes’s qualities were such as exactly fitted him for the 
double part he had to play. He was a visionary, but with no turn 
for extravagance in conduct. Noman has a fine person and manner 
without being influenced in conduct by them. The gift of pleasing 
tells both ways. Swedenborg was the reverse of ascetic, and Mr. 
Clowes’s own nature was genial and indulgent. He had, it seems, 
in youth nearly fallen a victim to the attractions of a lady after- 
wards well known in Scotch literary circles—Mrs. Fletcher, mother 
of Lady Davy; but found out in good time that she was already 
engaged. For the remainder of his long life he was content with 
the general good will of the sex, by whom he seems to have at once 
been petted and reverenced. He was the sort of man to receive 
addresses and presentations from all . ‘Thus we read on 
the occasion of the sect’s meeting at Hawkstone, the seat of Sir 
Richard Hill, on their first annual gathering, that the two youngest 
ladies of the company presented him with a golden cup and cover 
in commemoration of his translation of the Arcana Celestia ; 
while his parishioners were not behindhand with their testimony 
to his merits, presenting him with his own portrait and a tablet by 
Flaxman (also a Swedenborgian), in which the rector is represented 
instructing a group of children. There is one characteristic of a 
sect which Mr. Clowes could not escape. The jokes of small sects 
are small, and his are of the smallest. The following “smart 
sally ” might, we think, have slept the sleep which is the common 
doom of wit. ‘“ This is excellent tea,” said one of the party to the 
lady who was presiding, and who had lately been Mr. Clowes's 
companion and housekeeper. “ Yes,” said he, giving her a signi- 
ficant look. “ Mrs. U. makes very good tea—at an inn.” Then, re~ 
collecting that he might be thought to have gone too far, he added, 
“ Aye, and in her own house, too.” Nor are they always as free 
from vulgarity as this innocent specimen :— 

I remember an argumentative spinster, ripe in years, who had been addicted 
to Calvinism, and puzzling herself by dipping into Swedenborg’s works, 
was anxious to state her perplexities to Mr. Clowes. Her voice being strange 
to him, and consequently inaudible, another lady, who had his eur, kindly 
interposed, informing him that Miss —— wished to tell him that she had 
been pleased with the treatise on Heaven and Hell until she came to the 
statement that Heaven is in the human form, and is called the Grand Man. 
Turning instantly towards the inquirer, he said, “Ha! you did not like a 
man, 1 suppose?” This was delivered in a tone so comic, and with a look 
= ~— a arch, as to be quite irresistible. An uncontrollable laugh burst 

m sides. 


While giving at full length De Quincey’s recollections of Mr. 
Clowes, the editor allows us to gather that in his estimate of 
character, as well as in his notion of Clowes’s extreme age at the 
time of their interview, De Quincey was mistaken. Instead of being 
eighty in 1802, he was only sixty-nine, and, so far from leading the 
ife of a hermit, he was open to all the pleasures of society. It 
is rather an amusing illustration of an opium-eater’s memory to 
find him describing with somewhat tumid eloquence the stained 
glass of the library where their last meeting took place, when it 
turns out that the lib never had coloured windows at all 
Some painted glass org oe sent to Mr. Clowes by a grateful 
refugee and put into a church window. Its “ grand emblazonries” 
were in keeping with the “venerable figure and saintly coun- 
tenance” which he pictures, and he saw them not where they were, 
but where they ought to have been. Still we think it illiberal in 
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the editor, after taking full advantage of a record so important 
to the _— fame of his subject, to hint that probably Mr. 
Clowes thought the bookish boy somewhat of a bore. 


MR. SMITH.* 


would save not a little awkwardness to the reviewer if every 
new writer were to hoist his colours at once and say to 
what sex he belongs. Women, when they take to writing, so often 
affect a masculine style, so often deal with subjects which once 
were left entirely to men, that it has become no easy matter to 
decide whether an author is male or female. The critic has 
often no help for it but to settle the point at a guess, unless 
indeed, by a careful avoidance of pronouns and the use of the 
common term “author,” he can escape committing himself to an 
opinion either way. It would be very convenient, however, as 
long as this affectation of mystery prevails, if a short Act were 
to the effect that, in all reviews of books, wherever the word 
“ he” occurs it shall be understood also to imply “ she.” In the 
case of the novel before us we are not a little perplexed on this 
very point. We rather incline to the opinion that it is written 
ps, lady. As we have no certainty about the matter, we 
nevertheless, out of respect to the rule of the old 
o_—. assign it to the more worthy gender. Mr. L. B. 
alford then has written a story which, though disagreeable, 
shows nevertheless a good deal of cleverness. There are too many 
bad people and too many vulgar people to make it very pleasant 
reading, though the hero is a good man and the heroine becomes a 
-— woman. Like most other novels it is a great deal too long, 
or though it is published in two volumes, it could by the printer's 
art very easily have been made to fill three. In point of English 
it is certainly better written than the majority of the stories that 
come before us, though the author has his trips in language as well 
as the rest. He writes in one place how “ an undercurrent gave a 
— to the drama,” and in another place how between the hero 
and the heroine “ had arisen a sudden cloud—a cloud so thundery, 
80 us, so close at hand that she felt unable to cope with 
it, unless she had support.” “It is hard,” we read in another 
passage, “if a man may not have his pheasant-shooting because 
the girls are bad style.” All writers of the present day, from 
the poets downwards or upwards, have so got hold of the word 
“supremely ” that we hardly venture to object to it. It is, how- 
ever, new within the last few years that a wife, like the Lady 
Sauffrenden of this story, has loved her husband supremely. The 
following paragraph, if not bad style like the girls, is at all 
events bad grammar :— 

The consequence was, that in most places the frizettes beneath were alto- 
gether laid bare; and that where this was not the case, they were only 
covered by thin streaks of hair, few and far between, and that hair being of 
a light sandy hue, very distinguishable from the framework. 


The full title of the story, as our readers may have noticed, is 
Mr. Smith ; a Part of his Life. We never knew a case of a hero 
of whose life an equally small part was told. Mr. Smith is in- 
troduced to the reader asa man of fifty. Of his earlier years we 
hear next to nothing, and he lives so short a while after the in- 
troduction that of his later life there is not very much to tell. 
The scene opens in a country village, where a large house has just 
been built and is only waiting for the arrival of its owner, Mr. 
Smith. Of him nothing is known, and great is the disappoint- 
ment, nay, even the indignation, among the tradesmen when the 
news spreads that he is an old bachelor. The butcher heads 
the clamorous crowd and plays the part of the First Citizen. 
“ There was rooms in the house,” he said, “that ought to have 
been family rooms. There was rooms as meant roast beef, and 
there was rooms as meant saddles of mutton and sweetbreads.” 
When Mr. Smith came down to occupy his house, the butcher re- 
commenced his grumbling :— 

What was a Mr. Smith to him? He didn’t want no Mr. Smiths. Mr. 
Smith, indeed! Why, the very name Smith had a regular family sound. 

A Mrs. Smith, a young Smith, the Miss Smiths, Bobby Smith, Jack 
Smith, Joe Smith, the Smith’s baby, and the Smith’s governess, seemed to 
him only the proper Smith connection. 

In the village there were two sets of sisters who play a great part 
in the story. These were the three Miss Tolletons, who were 
pretty and clever, and the two Miss Hunts, who were plain and 
stupid. The five girls were alike in this, that they were all 
gifted with a wonderful amount of low cunning and unusual 
powers of lying. They were moreover all equally desirous of 
getting married. Their characters are drawn no doubt with a 
good deal of cleverness, and one of the five, the heroine, as 
we have said, gets better as the story goes on. But clever 
liars like the pretty Miss Tolletons, or stupid liars like the 
vulgar Miss Hunts, do not afford the most improving, or indeed 
the most pleasant, study. Helen Tolleton, the eldest of the 
three sisters, soon makes up her mind to win Mr. Smith, while 
Mr. and Mrs. Hunt, with even greater rapidity, make up their 
mind that the future Mrs. Smith shall be their daughter 
Maria. With we gos deal of dexterity, the Tolleton girls 
manage to hoodwink Mrs. Hunt and to make her believe that it 
is Maria whom Mr. Smith is courting. He, however, in a grave 
middle-aged way has been greatly struck with Helen, and is utterly 
unaware of Mrs. Hunt’smancuvring. As for Helen, the more she 
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sees of his simple honourable character the more she admires it, 
till at last she grows ashamed of the thoughtless follies of which 
she had been guilty. There was a wicked Colonel Aytoun with 
whom, when but seventeen years old, she had gone far in flirting. 
He is one of those unnatural monsters who happily only exist in 
imaginations that are not quite so wholesome as might be wished. 
Years before the story opens he had, “ by his high-sounding name, 
his sparkling uniform, his fair moustache,” won the affections of 
the lady to whom Mr. Smith was at the time engaged. He had 

roved a brutal husband, but, for the sake of his ill-used wife, Mr. 

mith did not break off with him. The Colouel, having robbed 
him of his mistress, went on at cards and billiards to swindle him 
out of his money :— 

Colonel Aytoun was rampant. He was not rich, but over and above the 
leasure of having these reinforcements to a short purse, it was a most de- 
— occupation of his talents to take in the man to whom he bore no 

malice. 

It was charming to be able to tell Emmeline of the last rise he had taken 
out of that simpleton—her lamented bridegroom ; to wonder how she had 
really not been rather ashamed of selecting such an imbecile, harmless 
though he was; to suppose that it might have been a case of ‘birds of a 
feather ;” and then to grin and jeer at her with his smiling red lips, and bid 
her go and seek the society of such a congenial spirit, for he was sick of 
keeping company with babies out of long clothes. 

Mr. Tolleton, four years before the story opens, had taken his 
daughter Helen to visit at this monster's house, at the time when 
Mrs. Aytoun was confined by sickness toherroom. Though Helen 
acted very improperly, yet as soon as she saw the man’s utter 
wickedness she had insisted on her father’s taking her home at 
once. Shortly after Mr. Smith had come to his new house and 
was beginning to pay attentions to Helen, Colonel Aytoun visits 
in the neighbourhood. He thinks he hasa hold on her and can 
get her into his power. She meets his advances with spirit and 
indignation, and takes the best step possible by making an unasked- 
for confession to Mr. Smith of the follies of which she had been 
guilty in her girlhood. He forgives her, and would at once have 

roposed to her had he not thought that it was impossible that so 
Feantifal and young a lady would marry a man of fifty. If Mr. 
Walford lives till he has seen perhaps the double of the years of 
which he can now boast, he will not make a man of fifty so diffident. 
Fifty for a man, we are ready to maintain—and he by that time will 
maintain too—is not an age which is separated by any great gulf 
from youth and heroines. A man of fifty, he should remember, is 
only removed by one year from a man of forty-nine, and a man in 
the forties is in the very prime of life. Had Mr. Smith been 
sixty it would have been quite another thing. Mr. Smith then, 
in despair of getting that for which he had not the courage to 
ask, leaves his house and sets out once more on his travels, 
while Helen, that she may differ as widely as possible from her 
lover, sprains her ankle badly and gets contined to her couch. A 
winter passes away and Mr, Smith returns to London. There he 
meets the wicked Colonel, who had suspected his attachment to 
Helen, and is determined, as he cannot get her for himself, to blast 
her reputation with her lover. He invites him to his house, where 
he meets Lord Sautfirenden and Captain Wellwood, both of whom 
knew Helen. We must here remark that neither Mr. Smith nor 
two men so honourable as these are described as having been would 
ever have dined with such a scoundrel as the Colonel. But the 
necessities of the story, while on the one hand they re- 
quire that Aytoun should be a monster of iniquity, on the other 
hand demand that he should be on terms of intimacy with good 
men. The whole account of the dinner party where he tries to 
ruin Helen’s reputation is as outrageous a piece of writing as we 
have ever come across, Mr. Smith avows his intention of at once 
going off and offering his hand to Helen. He is accepted, and 
everything would have gone off merrily enough—for Helen, by the 
help of her sprained ankle and her memory of this high-minded 
single gentleman, had during his absence become not unworthy of 
him—if the author had not chosen this very time for introducing a 
fit of apoplexy. Now we are not prepared to deny that fits play a 
very important part in modern novels. But who ever read that one 
ever happened to a hero? Fathers, mothers, bachelor uncles, 
maiden aunts, godmothers as childless as they are rich, all these 
fall down in fits in every novel we pick up, and no one troubles his 
head about them. But if we know anything of nature—and we 
ought by this time to know a good deal, considering how many 
hundreds of these most natural tales we have read—your hero has 
nothing to fear, but, on the contrary, has everything to hope, from 
a fit of apoplexy. Mr. Smith, however, contrary to all the rules 
of nature and art, the very day after he has been accepted is found 
dead in his room. The reason is clear, The author had started 
with the intention of plaguing an old gentleman, who had attained 
the venerable age of fifty, with a giddy young wife. He had, 
however, in the course of his story, so greatly improved his 
heroine that when it came to the point he had not the heart to 
throw away one so young, so pretty, and now so good, on a man old 
enough to be her father. Mr. Smith accordingly is killed off with- 
out the least remorse, while a dashing young captain, Philip 
Wellwood, is ready at hand to receive the lady who had been made 
by her aged lover so amiable and so good. Philip in process of 
time becomes Lord Wellwood, and thus the youthful reader is as 
much satisfied as the elderly reader will be disgusted. They do 
not, however, forget Mr. Smith :— 

“ Helen,” said ner lover one evening in-the bow window, a few days before 
their marriage, “ you must try to teach me the lesson you have learnt since 
first I knew you. What has made the difference? For you are different, 
you know,” said he, drawing her towards him ; “ tell me about it.” 
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“TI knew once,” she answered, “a simple, noble, Christian gentleman 


“ That will do,” said Philip, softly. “I know. Mr. Smith.” 

There is not a little merit in the story. It is a pity, however, 
that there is so much vulgarity and villany to onthiliaos it. The 
villawh is a very dull one, and though the vulgar people are often 
drawn with a good deal of cleverness, we get as heartily weary of 
them as we should were we to meet them in real life. We have 
little doubt that if Mr. Walford will make as careful a study of 
pleasant people as he has of those who are disagreeable, he will 
succeed in writing a pleasant book. 


BUIST’S MANUAL OF BIRD-KEEPING.* 


— is a story of a curate in an out-of-the-way parish who, 
not being able to afford a wife, wavered between a dog and a 
pupil for a companion. Though the latter might pay, the former 
was more certain to be docile and sociable. The same recom- 
mendation might perhaps be urged upon solitary bachelors and 
maiden ladies on behalf of the canary and its kith and kin; 
for to a temperament in the highest degree given to sociability 
it adds a teachableness which would seem to be limited only 
by the amount of kindness and attention bestowed on it. The 
old saw of “a bird that can sing and won't sing” proceeds 
clearly upon a a aap pea of the way to get at the bird- 
heart, and to unlock the rich stores of its natural music; and the 
volume before us, written by an amateur bird-fancier whose expe- 
rience is wholly in favour of care, kindness, and liberality in the 
keeping and rearing of domesticated song-birds, ought to have the 
effect of reducing the mortality in cages, and of multiplying 
the flood of unforced song in the sunny windows of town and 
country houses. 

The common method of birdkeeping is the “ happy-go- 
lucky” method, which lets the delicately organized, sensitive, 
natty, and dandy little ereature struggle as best it may with 
the filth, disease, starvation, and neglect which are its natural 
antipathies; whereas the secret of success in this art is “to make 

our tiny protégée’s simple existence such a boundless delight that 
it appears to have learnt the secret of perpetual motion as well as 
that of endless song.” And although in these pages a sufficient 
number of anecdotes are told to prove that bird nature can be 
wayward, and the personal characteristics of feathered bipeds 
quite as diverse as those of the “animal bipes implume,” yet 
it is also established beyond a doubt that there is no limit to the 
affection, attachment, and docility ofthe caged songbird whose health 
and happinessare properly looked after. First and foremost the author 
insists on cleanliness, to secure which end he is in favour of roomy 
square cages, to be thoroughly washed and cleansed—hbars, tray, 
roof, perches—at least twice a week, and, if it may be, every other 
day ; fresh sand to be given each time, and clean perches, water foun- 
tains, and full measure of seed every morning. To these directions add 
frequent opportunities ofa bath all the year round, taking off the chill 
in winter, lest a sudden check should on a sudden arrest a circula- 
tion so fitful and delicate that the mere reversal of the bird’s posi- 
tion, if you remove it in a hurry from its cage, will fatally affect 
the action of the heart. Caution should be observed, too, to make 
everything dry and snug when the bath is over, as cold, no less 
than fright or neglect, is a frequent cause of bird-diseases, It 
will have been seen by this time that the mere schoolboy whim of 
owning a pet, without dedicating yourself to its daily and hourly 
tendance, is certain, sooner or later, to terminate in birdie’s being 
laid out stiff, stark, and lustreless in the domicile over which so 
many parleys took place with the ironmonger. Apropos of the 
cage, by the way, we are advised unhesitatingly to have nothing 
to say to any except the German metallic enamelled cage, the 
superiority of which to such as are of English manufacture consists 
in the fact of the colour being exposed to the chemical action of 
heat, not hand-painted, but enamelled into the metal, so that the 
paint in which arsenic is often the colouring matter employed is 
not liable to be pecked off and eaten by the bird inside the cage. 
In such a cage it is equally impossible that death should approach 
the bird in the shape of verdigris, innocently mistaken for green 
food, as not unfrequently happens when the cage isa handsome brass- 
wired construction, imitative ofa Swiss cottage or a Chinese pagoda. 
Cogent arguments are adduced for preferring to such fantastic 
shapes the square and unornamental cage, as more conducive to 
health and happiness as well as to the display of the inmates; and in 
the carefully written appendix, which is furnished with illustrative 
diagrams, it is shown how such a cage may be so built as to admit 
of being taken to pieces and reversed or rearranged according to 
circumstances, at the cost of five guineas. If the ironmonger de- 
clines the order, says our author, you can do it yourself by follow- 
ing his simple directions. 

t might be thought that little need be said as to the best 
situation of a birdcage, as every one must have seen how a bird’s 
voice and plumage are improved by sufficient sunlight. Indeed 
the best situation for the ordinary cage as well as for the breeding- 
cage is, in summer, high up in a sunny window, with sufficient air, 
but out of the reach of cats and of draughts. There is, however, 
such a thing as too much sun, as when a bird cage is hung against 
a “red-hot brick wall”; and, on the other hand, in winter the 
‘window is the worst of all places for “Dicky,” who thrives best 
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then against an inner wall, in a room warmed by a bright fire and 
by human companionship. It seems to be a clear rule that 
extremes of heat or cold are the bird’s bane, and an equable 
temperature its safeguard. In the important matter of food our 
author strictly forbids all those messes of cake, biscuits, and 
bread and butter wherewith an ill-judged fondness is apt to rum 
the domesticated bird’s digestion. Seeds, in liberal allowance and 
in handy vessels, square or circular, but not less than two inches 
deep and an inch and a half across, and fresh green food, should be 
the staple of the bird's diet. The bird's rule of what to eat and 
what to avoid is regulated by an eye to digestion and due action 
of the functions of the stomach, so that whilst canary, rape, hemp, 
and suchlike seeds, and plantain, clrickweed, groundsel (in tltis 
order) are most wholesome, the acidity of stone-fruits, the rind of 
apples and pears, and the occurrence of decayed matter in water- 
cress, cabbage, and lettuce leaves (which the birds like if young 
and fresh) are apt to bring about death through dyspepsia and 
diarrhcea. Coarse red sand is said to be the best digestive, and 
bay-salt, which fanciers recommend as curative of high feeding, has 
in our author's experience proved anything but successful. Except 
asa bonne bouche, and an occasional luxury, sugar is not to 
recommended, certainly not as a make-up for neglect of regular and 
wholesome food. And least of all is raw meat to be commended,. 
its tendency being to make a bird savage and quarrelsome :— 

I once [writes the bird-fancier] gave a canary to a poor woman, exces- 
sively fond of animals. In a short time it was brought back with a request 


‘ to be told what could be the matter with him, “as the bird had always. re- 


eeived plenty to eat.” I inquired as to the items comprising this plenty, 
and was informed, “Oh, everything wot I eats myself; yesterday he had 
carrots and turnip-teps ” (uncooked!) ; “to-day a shred of beefsteak, and 
bread and butter to his tea; and he ate it beautiful, he did.” Cooked chop, 
minced veal, raw beef, all and sundry found their way to the canary’s 
gizzard, greatly to his temporal deleetation, and—ultimate destruction! In 
short, the bird became a prey to red mites, sores, bad health, and worse 
temper. 

The criteria of health—a general brightness of plumage, eyes, 
beak, and legs—are fully discussed in a long and interesting chap- 
ter, which withal suggests specitics for the diseases to which canary 
flesh is heir. A rusty nail is a famous tonic, if dropped into the 
drinking fountain, and camphor supplies an excellent cordial. 
Castor-oil on a spoonful of linseed, or dropped on the inflamed 
part, is good for inflammation, and change of air, scene, and cage 
effect as wonderful recoveries in the bird world as in the case of 
human invalids. But the author clearly thinks that prevention is 
better than cure, and quite as easily brought into play by the 
limited number of persons who approach birdkeeping with proper 
ideas of its responsibilities. In the list of these regard to clean- 
liness, good food, fresh air, and plenty of sunlight comes first and 
foremost. Where these are considered, there need be no “red 
mites,” a plague which has taxed the invention of all the profes~ 
sional bird-fanciers to cure, and which, once present, requires to 
be literally stamped out. The “red mite” is a tiny parasite, 
something like the small spider called a money-spinner, and it is 
engendered by a dirty cage, stale food, impure water, and a lack of 
sufficient coarse sand. Once generated, they soon “eat up” a bird, 
and as they hide all day,it requires stratagem to detect their presence. 
A white cloth thrown over the cage at night will, on a sudden 
shining of a light in the darkness, reveal a number of flying dots. 
Impregnate this cloth with camphor, and place the cage in a flatvessel 
of water, and the mites will prefer drowning to the smell of the 
camphor. A solution of quassia chips is a more ticklish experiment, 
and so is the vermin-powder which some fanciers recommend. A 
cage once infested should at once be destroyed, or, as the next 
best thing, plunged in strongly camphorized water. But, as has 
been already said, the evil should not have been allowed to get a 
footing. As to health and disease in cage-birds, the author does 
not note what we learn elsewhere from Dr. Brehm, that some 
rfumes are so injurious to canaries that the presence of an Orehis 
folia in a room occupied by three of them for a single night resulted 
in the death of two, the females, before morning. 

The account of the mysteries of profitable breeding is very 
curious, in that it involves the rule of contraries in the selection of 
parents, e.g. two rich-coloured canaries produce light-hued offspring ; 
mealy parents have white young; and, when the parents are both 
crested, the chicks will be all bald. The belief that if a bird loses 
its mate it will not pair again that year is more romantic than 
true. A substitute, in our author's experience, is frequently aceepted 
in a very few days. Essentials to suecess in breeding are good 
ventilation, sunlight, quiet, and privacy, and it is best not to pair 
more than a couple at a time in one place. Following the advice 
of the volume before us, there is no reason why an amateur should 
not attain much the same assurance of successful breeding as the 
Germans in the region of the Hartz mountains, who are as famous 
for the healthy broods as for the splendid voices of their 
canaries. From them probably has been borrowed the hint, 
affirmed by experience, that a Teape number of pairs of birds 
in the same room answers better in breeding than a couple 
of pairs. In the latter case rivalry and jealousy create disturb- 
ance and disappointment. In the former there is safety in numbers. 
Even in a single — there is ofteri a divided will. We read in 
p. 78 of a canary Penelope which unravelled every night the nest 
that her provident mate took such pains in building up by day; 
and what made this the more curious was that this hen was not 
the less a devoted mother. From the chapter on personal charac- 
teristics we should gather that cage birds are curiously freakish 
and fanciful. One cock, for instance, is a confirmed hermit, happy 
in his own society, but churlish in that of his kind, and especially 
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averse to the fascinations of the canary belle, Crestie, although she 
is described as “ an angel of canary po Paces and graces.” But this 
bird must have had his “mollia tempora fandi,” for we read in 
p- 83 of a son of his whose character was just the reverse, and 
whose liveliness was quite irrepressible. A pretty history is given 
of another canary which the author brought up by hand from a 
week old, which became an inseparable ally to its mistress, was 
fond of prancing on the piano keys, knew when it had done wrong, 
and ssed an instinct very little different from reflection and 
thought. But this bird lacked the bump of locality, and because 
unable to distinguish the back of the house from the front, 
wandered away from home into the woods, where, as he was only 
half a canary, he may still be living happily amidst his linnet 
cousins. 

In the course of this pleasant volume the amateur may get some 
capital hints on the purchase of canaries (Belgian, Green, Lizard, 
Cinnamon, or London Fancy), and on the choice of foreign birds— 
among which the most prepossessing are the Waxbill and Spice 
birds. It ——- that the canaries take kindly enough to these 
interlopers. But by far the most interesting topic, on which we have 
not yet touched, is that which relates to the training and teaching. 

y readers have seen performing canaries at Welsh and English 
watering-places which can pull a trigger, dance on a tight-rope, 
and emulate Blondin in the wheelbarrow trick. These antic birds 
can also be taught almost every phase of imitative harmony. Are 
we then to believe the protestations of their itinerant showmen, 
that they have been trained simply by the rule of love? The 
author implies a contrary belief in the picture drawn of eyes 
scorched by red-hot needles to make Dick a songster by night as 
well as day; of hearing stunned as the price of skill in pistol- 
firing; and of Blondins and danseuses educated in cages fitted 
with red-hot hes during lesson-time. We would fain ho 
that, even if there has been resort to such gratuitous cruelty, the 
fact amply brought out in these pages, that kindness pays far 
better, and accomplishes more satisfactory results both in the bird 
concerts and in the bird-market, will have its due weight 
with professional fanciers and trainers. By gentleness of hand, 
voice, and step you can teach the pet bird anything, espe- 
cially if you begin with it young, and have taken pains to select a 
er voice, wit, capacity, and constitution. And there is some- 
thing moreover in appealing not only to the principle of imitation, 
but also to that of “ payment for results.” Witness Bechstein’s 
two pet birds :— 

One was an idle little vagabond allowed to roam out of his cage as often as 
he felt inclined. The other lived chained to a stand, and was trained to 
procure its food by a lever pressed with its foot. Ona certain day Bechstein 
forgot to supply seed to the former, and was greatly interested to see the un- 
educated bird, inspired by hunger, perch on his rival’s trough, lift the lid 
with his claw, as he had seen the latter do, and take a hearty breakfast. 
Necessity had been here the mother of invention; and no doubt 
bird wits as well as bird voices are susceptible of far more culti- 
vation by the fair means suggested in the book before us than 
by the foul means which are simply another expression for fruitless 
torture. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


HE second volume of M. Jules Simon’s work contains the 
history of the Government which sprang from the catastrophe 
of September 1870 * ; it is divided into four books, and is written 
in a calm and dispassionate style. The author points out with 
sufficient accuracy the principal faults of the Imperial system, but 
at the same time he does justice to the good qualities of Napo- 
leon III. ; and it will no doubt surprise many readers to see a Ke- 
publican say of the late Emperor, “ cet homme, qui a perdu son 
pays, aimait son pays.” Of course M. Jules Simon believes that 
the future well-being of France depends on the consolidation of the 
ublic, and that universal sutirage is the panacea of modern 
society. It must be remembered, however, that the Communists, 
Socialists, and Terrorists whom he denounces so severely assert 
with equal confidence that they, and they alone, represent the 
political régime of the nineteenth century. 

M. Abbé Raboisson’s conclusions are diametrically opposed to 
those of M. Jules Simon. If De Maistre and Viscount de Bonald 
eould easily find arguments for their theories of government in the 
tragic progress of the early Revolution, the course of French history 
since 1815 has brought a mass of startling facts in support of 
writers who are disposed to endorse the views so eloquently main- 
tained in the Sotrées de Saint-Pétersbourg and the Léyislation 

imitive. M. Raboisson is one of these writers ¢ ; struck by the 

opeless condition of France, and by the anxiety which he sees 
prevailing everywhere, he endeavours to ascertain the cause of this 
melancholy disorganization, and to point out the remedy. Even 
acknowledged champions of the Revolutionary school, such as 
Proud’hon and Pierre Leroux, have long since expressed their 
opinion that France is shut up, politically, in a circle from which 
it must find an issue if it would remain the pioneer of thought and 
progress ; nay more, that it is the blind a senseless fanaticism 
for Jean-Jacques Rousseau’s system which has produced all the 
evil. Thus armed with objections which he has borrowed from 
the arsenal of democracy, M. Raboisson recommends a speed 
return to the old traditions of France, and advocates with mew | 


talent and unquestionable fervour the cause of a Legitimist Resto- 
ration. 

After having described in a clear and popular manner the state 
of public instruction in Germany, England, and the United States 
of North America, M. Hippeau takes us to Italy.* Circumstances 
have enabled him to enjoy familiar intercourse with the most 
eminent statesmen and writers of that country, and to obtain from 
them the materials of the present volume. The introduction 
which he has prefixed to his report gives us some interesting 
details as to the efforts made by the Italians to bring about the 
political unity of their country, and to create an efficient sys- 
tem of public instruction. As M. Hippeau aptly remarks, we 
should never forget how difficult it is to shake off the traditions 
of the past, and there is no doubt that in Italy the problem 
was peculiarly arduous. The task, however, was undertaken 
by men who were determined to bring it to a satisfactory 
issue, and the results obtained have abundantly justified their 
efforts. _M. Hippeau’s volume is virtually a blue-book; it 
embraces every kind of instruction, from the elementary teaching 
given in what we should call National Schools to University 
lectures of the highest kind, and the author has likewise enabled 
us to compare the reformed system now prevailing throughout 
Italy with the old routine which existed when all these matters 
were subject to the immediate influence of the Holy See. 

It is merely by way of contrast that we pass from M. Hippeau 
to M. Charles Louandre +; for assuredly the least strait-laced of 
teachers would scarcely place on the list of school-books a selection 
from the French novelists of the eighteenth century. When 
we remember that Marmontel entitled his tales Contes moraux, we 
may well question the morality, not to say the decency, of works 
of fiction which did not put forth any pretensions to that epithet. 
It is impossible, however, to ignore astyle of literature essentially 
French in its character, and which is associated with the names of 
Montesquieu, Voltaire, Hamilton, and Caylus; a gallery of portraits 
opening with Guillaume de Lorris could not be deemed complete 
if it did not include Diderot, and the students of literature who 
have looked into Pantagruel are quite prepared to enjoy the 
lutrin vivant. M. Louandre’s preface gives a very good view 
of the literature of fiction a kundred years ago. In those days 
of ardent polemics and of revolutionary fervour, every kind of 
writing was turned into a weapon against the old order of things, 
and even the doctrines of the economists formed the subject of 
a novel. It has long been the fashion to laugh at the so-called 
historical romances of La Calprenéde and Mlle. de Scudéry; but 
we have no hesitation in saying that they deserved the appellation 
much more than Marmontel’s Bélisaire and Florian’s Gonzalve 
de Cordoue. M. Louandre will be found an excellent guide to this 
farrago of declamatory rubbish, and his critiques may be recom- 
mended to the courageous and venturesome reader who, having 
plenty of spare time, wishes to see for himself how historical 
characters can be made to speak like the habitués of the Café 
Procope or the friends of Mme. du Deffand. As to what may 
be designated as the novels of real life, we should strongly advise 
our readers to be satisfied with the extracts given by M. Louandre ; 
they will find enough to convince them that further investigation 
would scarcely be expedient. 

M. Boucher'’s monograph on Cowper is, we believe, the expansion 
of an essay written for the doctor's degree.[ M. Méziéres and 
M. Sainte-Beuve had already shown that there are Frenchmen 
capable of enjoying the quiet beauties of the author of “ The 
Task”; but their notices of Cowper do not pretend to be any- 
thing more than brief literary comptes-rendus, whilst M. Boucher 
gives us the biography of the poet, and an account not only of 
his poetry, but of his correspondence. He appreciates with much 
accuracy the genius of a writer whose great merit is to have 
delivered art from the fetters which the rhymesters of the school 
of Pope had cast around it. Cowper, studied by himself and in- 
dependently of any comparison, will strike the unprejudiced 
reader as an admirable poet; how much more if we open his 
works after reading Hayley, or even Beattie! Nor must we 
leave unmentioned those choice specimens of epistolary chit-chat 
which, whilst they throw so much light upon his character, have 
secured for him a distinguished place on the roll of English 
prose-writers. M. Sainte-Beuve had already introduced Cowper 
to the notice of readers on the other side of the Channel, and 
M. Boucher’s excellent little volume cannot fail to increase his 
gt in France. 

M. Paul Albert’s lectures § on the eighteenth century are a 
creditable summary, but nothing more, and we have so often heard 
or read eulogies of Voltaire, Rousseau, Diderot, and the Encyclo- 

édistes, that the subject is worn threadbare. Saint-Pierre obtains 
in this volume more attention than is generally bestowed upon 
him, and his polysynodie is carefully analysed. The conclusion 
which most people will draw from M. Albert’s volume, as well 
as from others on the same topic, is that, although reforms were 
unquestionably necessary in 1789, the men who advocated them 
were seldom those whose moral character best qualified them for 
the office. Our author talks a good deal about Voltaire’s sensibilité 
and his efforts on behalf of toleration; but he does not add that 


* L’instruction publique en Italie. Par C. Hippeau. Paris: Didier. 
+ Chefs-deuvre des conteurs francais. XVIIIe siécle. Par Charles 
L d Paris: Charpentier. 


* Souvenirs du 4 Septembre : le gouvernement de la défense nationale. Par 
J. Simon. Paris: Lévy. 
+ Le pouvoir; ses origines, etc. Par M. l’abbé Raboisson. Paris: 


t William Cowper, sa correspondance et ses pocsies. Paris: Sandos et 
Fischbacher. 

s La littérature frangaise au 18¢ siécle. Par M. Paul Albert. Paris 
and London: L. Hachette & Co. 
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the adversary of Fréron, Le Franc de Pompignan, and Guettée, 
was himself the most intolerant and spiteful of mortals, and that 
he never hesitated to tell downright lies if he could advance his 
urpose by doingso. It is very well to say that the Année littératre 
is a tedious compilation, and perhaps no one will take the trouble 
to verify M. Albert's criticism; but those who feel inclined to do 
so cannot fail to observe that Fréron as a journalist was infinitely 
superior to the author of the Dictz ire philosophique. 
The history of religious ideas in Germany from Lessing to 
Strauss is so extensive a theme that in the space of three octavo 
volumes it is hardly possible to give more than a simple sketch 
of it. Asa sketch, however, M. Lichtenberger’s work * deserves 
to be studied, and it will be found an excellent guide for students 
who wish to have the principal landmarks pointed out to them 
before they proceed further. M. Lichtenberger divides his subject 
into three distinct periods, respectively identified with the names 
of Lessing, Schleiermacher, and Strauss; he borrows from bio- 
graphies, letters, and memoirs, details which enliven the dry state- 
ments of theological and metaphysical subtleties, while they help at 
the same time to explain them. He writes as a champion of 
orthodox doctrines, but nevertheless with creditable impartiality 
and moderation. 
Philosophy and religion form likewise the subject of M. ge 


new and interesting volume.t It is well known that the pu 
lication of the complete works of Leibnitz has for some time past 
been going on; the extensive correspondence carried on by the 
philosopher is not the least important feature in this undertaking, 
and it is well calculated to excite the curiosity even of readers 
who do not care much about philosophy. We think, therefore, 
that M. Klopp has judged wisely in printing in a separate form 
the letters of Leibnitz, and we are glad to welcome this first 
instalment of a collection which is to comprise three handsome 
volumes. A large part of it is already known, for it consists of 
the series of letters addressed to Bossuet on the possibility of a 
reconciliation between the Catholic and the Protestant Churches. 
In addition to these documents, M. Klopp has been able to dis- 
cover a second set of despatches referring to the political conduct 
of the Electress Sophia of Brunswick-Lunebourg, and to her rights 
as presumptive heiress of the Crowns of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Thus it will be seen that the work has special interest for English 
readers. M. Klopp has prefixed to it an introduction explaining 
the character of the Princess, and showing the necessity of arranging 
all the letters according to a strictly chronological order. A 
portrait of the Electress is added, and a copious alphabetical 
index terminates the book. 

The five articles collected by M. Jules Soury in his new yolumet 
have nothing in particular to recommend them, and might have 


passed away altogether unnoticed but for the high-sounding and | the armour used by the Crusaders are welcome contributions to 


ambitious preface which accompanies them. We can scarcely 
imagine a grander flourish of trumpets to announce a treatise on 
the history of civilization in general than the one which introduces 
to our acquaintance the Delia of Tibullus, Mme. de Pompadour, 
Mme. Récamier, and the daughters of Louis XV. M. Soury, who 
professes himself disciple of Messrs. Herbert Spencer, Taine, W undt, 
and Hartmann, considers that in course of time the world 
will appear to all unprejudiced persons as a vast system of forces, 
and that intellectual phenomena will be regarded as the results of 
the laws of mechanics. Mme. de Pompadour and Mme. de Caylus 
are, we grant, capital illustrations of a system which ends in the 
grossest materialism; but Mme. Récamier might perhaps claim 
the benefit of an exception. M. Soury complains somewhere that 
vulgarity is speedily becoming the law of society; and by way of 
consolation he directs us to the Buddha Qakamuni, and invites us 
to embrace the doctrine of annihilation. The only solace we can 
find in this view is that it will make short work of M. Soury’s 
so-called études de psychologie. 

M. Edouard de Barthélemy has made excellent use of the 
numerous documents he has been enabled to consult, including the 
manuscript papers of the Marchioness de Balleroy, the archives 
of the Court of Modena, and the rich collections so jealously 
preserved at the French Foreign Office. Assisted by these sources 
of information, and having also within his reach the endless 
memoirs and autobiographies composed during the last century, 
he has written a couple of excellent volumes on the daughters of 
the Regent Duke of Orleans.§ Amongst these ladies one alone 
had hitherto received some degree of attention from persons who 
are fond of historical curiosities ; it was the notorious Duchess of 
Berry, and we do not think we are calumniating any one when we 
say that the scandal of Louise-Elizabeth-Marie d’Orléans’s life was 
the chief cause of the posthumous celebrity she obtained. M. 
Arséne Houssaye is among the chief offenders in this matter; 
according to him vice is hardly vice when it is seasoned 
with wit and concealed under a chaplet of flowers. M. de 
Barthélemy does not think so, and the chapter he has dedicated 
to the life of the Duchess of Berry is not calculated to create a 
—_— interest in her behalf. The other sisters, Mlle. de Valois, 
the Abbess of Chelles, the Queen of Spain, Mlle. de Beaujolais, 
and the Princess de Conti, are successively made to sit for their 


likenesses ; and on the first-named of these four ladies especially | de Mercy-Argenteau. Publiée par M. le chevalier d’Arneth et M. Geffroy. 
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M. de Barthélemy has been able to collect much interesting in- 
formation. Very few persons have been more exposed to the 
attacks of pamphlet-writers, satirists, and journalists than the 
Regent’s daughters ; and if too often the attacks of contemporary 
critics find their justitication in well-ascertained facts, calumny, on 
the other hand, has also been busily at work. M. de Barthélemy 
is quite aware of this, and his work contains the refutation of 
many rumours which should now be for ever exploded. 


The third volume of the Empress Maria Theresa’s secret correspond- 
ence with Count de Mercy-Argenteau * completes, at least for the 
present, a work which reflects the highest credit upon M. Geffroy 
and Herr yon Arneth. The documents here collected are of equal 
interest with those previously published, and we have now 
the satisfaction of knowing the true Marie Antoinette, whereas the 
apocryphal letters issued some years ago by M. Feuillet de Conches 
were like so many chapters in a sensational romance. Amongst 
the numerous political personages of importance who figure in this 
new volume is the Emperor Joseph II. It is well known that he 
visited France in 1777, and that he arrived at Paris full of prejudices 
against the nation over whom his unfortunate sister was called 
upon to reign. Count de Mercy-Argenteau takes care to keep the 
Empress informed of every particular in this journey, and he gives 
a kind of diary of the residence of Joseph II. at Versailles and 
Trianon. It is interesting to observe how the Emperor's prejudice 
against the French people gradually subsided ; we are glad also to 
remark the excellent advice he offers to his sister—advice of which 
she stood much in need amongst the dangers by which she was 
surrounded from the influence of the Counts of Artois and of 
Provence, and a coterie of the most unprincipled courtiers and 
favourites of both sexes. This third volume is quite worthy of the 
two preceding ones; a minute index to the whole work terminates 
it. 

M. Natalis de Wailly has just brought out a new edition of his 
Villehardouin.t This magnificent octavo forms part of a collection 
which is to include choice specimens of the French medieval 
authors, illustrated with all the resources supplied by erudition, 
pictorial art, and typography. The principal features of this 
edition are the éclaircissements, or essays intended to elucidate the 
various questions of archeology, history, geography, and grammar 
connected with the Chronique de Constantinople. One of the most 
important poewet problems is the amount of authority belong- 
ing to Villehardouin himself. M.de Mas Latrie in his Histoire 
de Vile de Chypre having attempted to represent the chronicler as 
utterly untrustworthy, it behoved M. de Wailly to refute this ex- 
traordinary assertion, and we think that he has done so in a manner 
which leaves no room for objection. The disquisitions on 
the value of the coinage mentioned by Villehardouin and on 


the science of medizval antiquities, and the grammar with the ac- 


' companying lexicon will be found of great service to readers who 


wish to study the original text. M. Firmin Didot’s splendid 


| library of illuminated MSS. has furnished the artist with designs 


in the shape of vignettes, headings, initial letters, and tail-pieces 
belonging to the thirteenth century. We must also mention 
the map and the geographical essay for which we are indebted to 
M. Longnon; this was not the least difficult part of the elucidatory 
matter, considering the way in which proper names are misspelled 
by the old historian. 

It was certainly high time that a Society should be formed for 
the improvement of the French stage,and M. Paul Féval's causerie f, 
delivered at the opening meeting, is full of sound advice, though 
we doubt very much whether the end aimed at can be realized. 
The reform must begin much higher than the dramatic world, and 
so long as a public eaten up by materialism encourages the produc- 
tion of such offensive pieces as Le Sphina and Thérése Laquin, 
there will be little chance for Le Thédtre moral. The fact that 
even the cherished abode of classical taste, the hearth and 
home of Corneille, Moliére, and Racine, is now invaded 
by what M. Féval aptly calls vitriolic literature, is a formidable 
symptom. It may seem amusing to many readers to find La fille 
de madame Angot quoted as an improvement on the usual style of 
modern dramatic compositions; but so it is, and, if compared 
with Za grande duchesse, the work certainly deserves one 
of the Monthyon prizes. The degeneracy must be great indeed 
when we see Le demi-monde performed at the Théatre Frangais. 
The question is, where is the writer whose genius shal! counter- 
balance the popularity of MM. Ludovic Halévy and Co.? Not 
M. Camille Doucet, we are sorry to say; this gentleman’s comedies, 
recently collected in a couple of volumes,§ are wel! written, and 
are certainly blameless so far as morality is concerned; but they 
lack the originality and power which draw crowds and fill the 
cashbox of a manager. fr performed now, they would not obtain 
more than a succés destime ; and since his admission at the Académie 
Frangaise, the successor of M. Alfred de Vigny seems to have 
deserted the cause of literature. 

Among contemporary writers of fiction M. Fertiault, with his 
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Chambre aux histoires*, deserves honourable mention. 
where these ten delightful stories are related is that of Mme. des 
Estranges, and the occasion of them is a spell of rainy weather 
which compels Madame’s guests to cluster round the fireside 
instead of enjeying the pleasures of out-of-door life on the Count’s 
estates. But well-bred and intelligent people are never at a loss 
for amusement ; the visitors contribute one story each for the 
edification of the rest, and the result is a book which we can 
y recommend to our readers. 

M. Alphonse Karr’s new volumeft would not attract much notice 
if it did not bear the name of the author of Sous les tilleuls, Fa-ditze, 
Une heure trop tard, and so many other brilliant productions of 
combined pathos and humour. It consists of a number of frag- 
ments which have already Tighhe tele. in sundry periodicals, grouped 

ther under an unintelligible title. 
ovels which aspire to the dignity of being called historical 
have considerably degenerated in France since the days of M. 
‘Alexander Dumas pére, and, with the exception of M. Paul Féval, 
we do not know whom we could mention as worthily re resenting 
that style of literature. M. Assollant, however, deserves a 
word to be said of his new tale Le seigneur de Lanterne } ; it is 
an interesting, well-written, and thoroughly readable account of 
the daring deeds perpetrated by the smugglers who two hundred 
years ago waged war against the collectors of the hated salt-tax. 
ie .. mot de Uénigme §, like most of Mrs. Craven’s works, origi- 
ap in the Correspondant; it exhibits all the good 
qualities and also all the faults which characterize her as a writer. 
t strikes us that the incident which forms the key to the plot 
is of very doubtful morality. 

M. de Chambrier has|| published an interesting account of his 
journey to Greece and to Troas; he speaks of the fine arts as 
a true artist, of antiquity with the experience of a man who has 
studied the historians of classical times, and his description of 
— shows that he has a keen appreciation of ay sce 

nature. 


* La Chambre aux histoires. Par P. Fertiault. Paris: Didier. 
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the Office, 33 Southampton Street, Strand, or to Mr. B. F. 
Srevens, American Agency, 17 Henrtetta Street, Covent Garden, 
London. International Money Orders can be sent from any 
office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in advance, 
may commence. at any time. 


The room 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


ORE’S GREAT PICTURE of “CHRIST LEAVING the 


PR.ETORIUM, 6 with * *The Dream of Pilat e *s Wife,’ “Night of the Crucifixion, 
“Christian Martyrs,’’ ‘*Francesca da Rimini,” Andromeda,” &c., at the DORE 
GALLERY, 35 New Bond Street. Ten to Six. ~— —Adimission, - Is. 


HE ARUNDEL SOCIETY'S FAC SIMILES in COLOU R 
from the OLD MASTERS are Exhibited Free to the Public, Daily. and Sold from 10s. 
to 48s. each. Descriptive Lists sent, post free, on application to 24 Old Bond Street, London, W. 


MaALVERN C OLLE G E. 


This Colleze contains two Departments—the CLASSICAL and the MODERN. There is 
alsoa LOWER SCHOOL, 

There are Boarding-Houses within the College Grounds, held by the Head-Master and 
others of iis Staff; a Gymnasium, & 

Board and Tuition under £80; over Fourteen, £90. pay an 
extra Fee of £6. Special advantages for Sons of Clergymen and Home Boarder: 

For further information. apply to the Rev. AnTHuR FAper, M.A., Head-Master, late 
Fellow and Tutor of New Colleze, Oxford. 


The Examination for Scholarships and Exhibitions on December 22 and 23. 


MALVERN COLL E E. 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOL ARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS will 

he held on December 22 and 23. There wil! be awarded Six House Scholarships of £30, 

Four Founders’ Scholarships of £50, and some Exhibitions of £30. ‘The Awards will be for one, 

- for mes years, according to merit, in Classics or Mathematics. For particulars apply to the 
EAD-MASTER. 


BINGDON SCHOOL (Six miles from Oxford)—An Old 
Foundation, with i Pelvastty Scholarships, having new Buildings and extensive Grounds. 
There are Classical and Modern sides, and a Public School training i given on moderate 
terms.—For particulars, and admission in January, apply to Rev. E. SUMMERS, 
ter. 


PETER’S SCHOOL, YORK.—Two Foundation SCHOLAR- 
© SHIPS and Two Free Scholarships are awarded ee at the Midsummer Examina- 
tion. Foundation Scholarships —— the Scholars to Free Board (in the Head-Master’s 
house), and Free Education. Scholarships to Free Education only.—For full particular: 
apply to the Rev. the H MASTER. 


f | ‘0 HEAD-MASTERS of PUBLIC SCHOOLS.—A 
CLERGYMAN, late Fellow of his College, who has had long expérience, and consider- 
able success in the preparation of Pupils for the various Competitive spopeumations, would be 
ce to undertake Pihe MANAGEMENT of the SPECIAL DEPARTMENT in a Public 
ool. His chief motive in seeking such a post is to enable Candidates to complete their 
breparation without losing the wholesome influence of Public School training, and without the 
and danger which attend their removal to Private Establishments.—Address, M.A., care 

of Mr. R. Clifford Souler. 4a Middle Temple Lane, E.C. 


MUIt: ARY PUPILS.—A GENTLEMAN with a first-rate 
Establishment, whose Pupils are intended for the various Public Examinations, 
wishes to PART with his CONNEXION for a fair CONSIDERATION. The netfAnnual 
Income is between £1,000 and £1,500— Address, M.A., 85 Brecknock Road, Tufnell Park, N. 


RPce ATION in P ARIS. —A MARRIED LADY, who, with 

her Husband (a German b: rth) resides i = a charming and ai ry part of Pari: 
desirous of meeting with THREE POU RLITTLE GIRLS or TWO you NG LADIES, ro 
whom she offers great Educational advantages, together with all the comforts and refinements 
of a well-appointed Home. The highest English references can be given.—Address, B.A., 
Stevens's Library, 14 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square. 


AGRICULTURAL PUPIL.—A GENTLEMAN residing in 


a heautiful wat - Hampshire, and having the management of Landed Estates, has 2 
VACANCY fora L. A_ knowledge of ieulture in all its branches, and over a varied 
description ot Soil, po - obtained, including the Breeding and Feeding of Stock and growth 
of Hops. This will be found an excellent opportunity for completing agricultural study. 
Terms (which will include the use of a horse), and full particulars, can obtained on 
FREDEKICK GREEN, Esq., Barrister-at- Law, 7 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, 

on. 


GOVERNESS PUPIL is WANTED in a First-class German 


School.—Address, W. 63119, care of Messrs. Haasenstein & Vogler, Frankfort-on-the- 


Main. 
MALVERN.—HYDROPATHY.—Dr. RAYNER’S ESTAB- 


LISHMENT ‘formerly Drs. Wilson and Rayner), For prospectus apply to T. 


Rayner, M.D., Malvern. 
HY DROPATHY.—SUDBROOK P ARK, Richmond Hill. 
Physician—Dr. EDWARD LANE, M.A., M. D., Edin. 
For Invalids and those requiring rest and change. Turkish Bathson the premises. 
VERLAND ROUTE and SUEZ CANAL.—Under Contract 
4, {UF the peng: yance of the Mails to the Mediterranean, India, China. Japan,and Australia. 
l Oriental Steam Navigation Company despatch their Steamers from South- 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 6d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 993, NOVEMBER 7, 1874: 


The Peace of Europe. The Chamber of Agriculture. 
Mr. Grant Duff and Cassandra. Where is the Army ? 
The Bonapartists and the Duke of Broglie. Mechanics’ Institutes. 
The Annexation of Fiji. Mr. Bright’s Little Letters. 
Sanitary Policy. 


Flies in Ointment. Como. 
and Country Cousins. Railway Policy. Southern New Zealand. 
« Jeames ” at Birmingham. Flogging. The Winter Exhibitions. 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet. Racing at Newmarket. 


Greville’s Journal. 
Green and Grose’s Hume. Harry Heathcote of Gangoil. 
General Johnston on the American Civil War. Akbar, the Great Mogul. 
Life of John Clowes. Mr. Smith. Buist’s Manual of Bird-Keeping. 
French Literature. 


CONTENTS OF No. 992, OCTOBER 31, 1874: 


The Government of London—Germany—The Two Law Officers—The Brussels Con- 
ference—Socialist Agitators—Nana Sahib—France—lIrrigation in India. 
Mechanical Humour—Switzerland in Italy—English Clergymen in Foreign Maen 
places—The ‘‘ Synoptical Tables” of the Universities C 
View of the Falk Laws—High Art Finance—Liability of Railway Compar ies 
xr Delay—Poachers—The Uses of Regalia—The Cambridgeshire. 


Green and Grose’s Hume—Samuel Lover—Seebohm’s Protestant Revolution— 


Hikayat-i-A bdullah—Geiger’s Peep at Mexico—Thomas’s Diocese of St. Asaph— 
Transatlantic Pedigrees—Roby’s Latin Grammar—Kate Byrne. 


London : Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C 


auton, vid the Secs Canal, every "Thursday. from Venice every Friday, and from Brindisi, 
the Mails, every Monday.—Ofiices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 25 Cockspur 
treet. 


B RIGHTON.—BEDFORD HOTEL. —Facing Sea and 
ft gy mw Near the West Pier. Central and quiet. Long established. Suites of 
Rooms. spacious Coffee-room for Ladies and Gentlemen. Sea-Water Service in the Hotel. 
ROBERT PARK, Manager. 
A& REEABLE WINTER RESIDENCE.—ILFRACOMBE 
HOTEL. ant Temperature. Moderate Charges “en Pension.” Through 
rains direct from ater 


IN TER at the GR ANVILLE— Reg lete with “—" comfort. 


BEDSTEADS, IRON and BRASS, and CHILDREN’S COTS. A very large assort- 
ment of 150 patterns on Show, from Ils. 6d. to £35. 


BEDDING Manufactured on the Premises, and Warranted by 
WILLIAM 8. BURTON 
For Bedsteads. Width: 3 ft. 5 ft. 
Best French Alva Mattresses ..... «+ 20s. 6d. 
Coloured Wool ditto ........ . . 2s. 
rown Wool ditto 378. Od. 
Good W hite Wool ditto 52s. 6d. 
Extra Super ditto .... ee «. Sls. Od, 
| Superior Horse Hair di e eo 69s. 
Extra Super. 104s. 0d 
German Sprin 748. Od, 
Superior ditto, Stuffing. 95s. Od. 


Feather Beds, 3ls. to 1808.; Bolsters, ¢ 63. to 29s. 6d.; Pillows, 3s. 6d. to 13s.; Down 
Pillows, Lis. 6d. to 1 


FY RNITU RE for BED-ROOMS and DINING-ROOMS.— 


= g Cmaiate Suites in Mahogany, Fancy Woods, Polished and Japanned Deal, always on 


FOR DINING-ROOMS.—An Assortment of Sideboards, Dining-Tables, 
Dioner Waggons, Chairs, Couches, and every other article of Dining-room Furniture is on 
view in the large Furniture Show-rooms. Easy Chairs, a large selection, from 37s. 6d. Gilt 
Chimney and Pier Glasses, a large and new Assortment, from 47s. 6d. Catalogues post free. 


WILLIAM S. BURTON, General Furnishing Ironmonger,by appointment,to H.R.H. the 
Prince of Wales,sends a CATALA ; containing upwards of 850 Illustrations of his 
unzivalied Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 30 largeShow-rooms, postage free.— 
39 Oxford Street. :1, 1A, 2,3, and 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, and 6 Perry’s Place; and 
1 Newman Yard, ‘London, w. The Cost of delivering Goods to the most distant parts of the 
United Kingdom by ae is trifling. WILLIAM S. BURTON will always undertake 

delivery ata small fixed ra 


Potato BRONZES, and WORKS of ART on SALE at 
CHARLES DEAR, 39 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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